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The first—and only—compila- 
tion of those portions of the vari- 
ous official publications that re- 
late to the training of the 60-mm. 
mortarman. In addition to the 
full text of Field Manual 23-85 
(60-mm. mortar) we have added 
the pertinent parts of infantry 
drill regulations, tactics, motor 
transport, and a useful appendix. 

The neighboring column shows 
the highlights of the contents. 
With this book in his hip-pocket 
the 60-mm. mortar soldier will 
have the texts necessary to his 
special training. He won’t need 
to carry several pamphlets and 
thumb through them to find the 
particular information he wants. 
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Much has been talked and written of the organiza- 
tion and strength of our army in the making. Usually 
there is a figure given for the total--one million, two 
million, or even more. But such totals lack clear mean 
ing unless we understand what provision has been 
made for the replacement of losses in those totals. 

No single item of military organization is more im 
portant than provision for adequate replacements, not 
even the basic fighting organization of the army itself. 
If it is decided eventually that we need an army, say, 
of two million men, how many more soldiers must we 
have to replace the losses among these two million—the 
losses due to sickness, wounds, injuries, deaths (those 
due to all “normal!” causes as well as those of the battle- 
field), capture by the enemy, desertion, and simple 
failure to measure up to the tasks imposed in a war- 
time army whether among the fighting elements or 
the service elements in rear? 

In none of our wars have we made adequate pro- 
vision for such losses. It was not until the World War 
that any real effort at determining and furnishing these 
vitally necessary replacements was made. 

Our mobilization regulations of the present day dis- 
miss the subject of replacements with the statement 
that the War Department will compute the numbers 
of replacements required. Doubtless this means that 
for each different plan of using our armies the num- 
bers of replacements per thousand soldiers would be 
calculated on the basis of a different situation. For ex- 
ample, the percentage of replacements required for 
troops who may have to fight in our overseas possessions 
—or possibly elsewhere overseas—is probably considered 
higher than the percentage for troops which may fight 


somewhere on our continental frontiers. 


There may be sound reasons for believing that there 
will be a difference in the replacements needed in 
widely differing situations. But the big danger to guard 
against is that shaving figures too closely may result in 
the failure of our entire replacement system to keep 
our fighting armies up to strength in war—a failure 
can in turn result—and in history often has resulted— 
in the failure of our armies on the battlefield. 

From the hearings on the 1941 appropriations : 
the Army we learn tHat as late as July 24, 1940, 
was definitely contemplated that one otal 
would be enough for each two men in the units of the 
Army. This is not enough. It is the purpose of this 
article to examine the experience of the American Ex 
peditionary Forces in France to show why one replace 
ment for each two soldiers is not enough, to glean 
some sound lessons on the matter of replacements, and 
to suggest what proportion of replacements a modern 
army actually does need. 

The original ideas of General Headquarters, AEF, 
concerning replacements were contained in the Gen- 
eral Organization Plan approved by General Pershing, 
July 10, 1917. This plan contemplated that with each 
army corps (of four combat divisions) arriving in 
France there should also arrive fifty per cent of the 
infantry strength as replacements, and twenty-five per 
cent of the strength of all other arms. This General 
Organization Plan further pointed out the necessity of 
providing complete replacement divisions at home in 
order to avoid the necessity of transfers between combat 
divisions; and in order to provide each army corps in 
France with a minimum of 3,000 new men each month. 

This shows that large numbers of replacements were 
planned for. But these estimates were far too modest; 
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and even so they were not met by the War Depart 
ment. Replacements, in fact, gave GHQ more head 
aches than any other one thing. 

During October, 1918, we broke up or skeletonized 
seven combat divisions in France—the 31st, 34th, 38th, 
39th, 76th, 84th, and 86th Divisions. Naturally, the 
infantry, artillery, and other arms and services of all 
these divisions had been assembled and trained together 
(not all were fully trained) to go into battle as co- 
ordinated fighting teams. In addition to these seven 
we employed another combat division as labor troops, 
and we also reduced the normal company strength in 
each division by about thirty per cent. All of this had 
to be done to provide vitally necessary replacements 
for combat which were not produced by the original 
plan. It was a wasteful, inefficient way to gain replace- 
ments, but it was the only possible way to get enough 
of them in time. 

Of the replacements we did receive from the United 
States, many were inadequately trained. They had 
been called too late. Thus, on September 15, 1918, 
General Pershing in Cable 1688-P said in part: “Am 
mailing you report on serious lack of training found 
replacements recently arrived from Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia. These men have received little instruction in 
gas defense, combat, interior guard, march discipline, 
school of the soldier, care and use of rifle. Some have 
never handled rifle. Nevertheless, most of these men 
had been in service about two months.” 

Common sense, as well as experience, establishes 
certain fundamentals which cannot be ignored if a re- 
placement program is to be successful: First, the great- 
est need in new men for replacements comes immedi- 
ately after the first battle. Second, in order that men 
recovering from sickness and wounds may be returned 
to their own units and not to some other, it is necessary 
to provide a considerable number of replacements over 
and above actual losses. And third, a combat division 
will suffer a fifty per cent loss and still keep its morale, 
provided all losses are made good immediately upon the 
withdrawal of the division from the battle front. If the 
new men are promptly assigned, the old men think and 
reach the heroism of the division. They forget the 
Soclidiiee or make light of them. Their spirit remains 
unchanged and the recruits are quickly merged with 
the veterans. But if replacements are not forthcoming, 
each man thinks and talks to the others of the hard- 
ships suffered and of the buddy killed alongside of 
him. Morale crumbles. The division soon requires spe- 
cial treatment to restore its morale. 

These are utterly essential considerations which must 
always be given full weight. The most serious difficul- 
ties and even hardships can only be avoided by adopting 
a replacement plan fully adequate for all needs. 





The World War 88th Division is a good example of 
what can happen through insufficient planning for r¢ 
placements, even before a unit departs for the theater 
of war. On or about May 16, 1918, some 7,500 men 
with three months or more of training were transferred 
from this division to other units. Then, during May 
and June, 1918, it took over 10,000 more freshly drafted 
or transferred soldiers to complete the division. On 
July 31, filled as it was with men who had had little 
or no training, the division was moved to the ports of 
embarkation. In the face of such mismanagement, can 
it be wondered that the AEF complained strongly of 
the state of training of divisions reaching France? 

But the experience of the 88th was not unusual. Let 
us examine the records of the 33d Division. 
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The 33d Division began assembling at Camp Logan 
| n August, 1917. The AEF strength of a division was 
’ hen about 28,105. On November 1 the 33d Division 


54 re ported an available strength of 20,103. In other 
po words, three months after it began assembling, the 33d 
ed Division was some 8,000 men below strength. Even 
: this early the lack of replacements was, in large part, 
: weakening this unit. * 
le During the first two weeks of November the 33d Di 
: vision received from the 86th and 88th Divisions 5,600 
8) 
in 
ot 

A group at Camp de Gerard-Sas, Meurthe-et- 
et Moselle, on June 6, 1918, has received new under- 


wear and is now en route to new outer garments. 


















men. From April 5 to April 29, 1918, the 33d received 
from the 84th, 86th, and 88th Divisions 7,145 men. It 
thus appears that, exclusive of small detachments, the 
33d Division (the normal strength of which was, as we 
have seen, about 28,000), actually received 32,848 men 
before it left the United States. 

But even by the time this division reached France 
it already was short 1,454 men. Before it entered the 
line as a division early in September, 1918, the 33d had 
received 1,490 more replacements, and even so was 
now below strength by 2,600! (This latter figure may 
be reduced by some 700, accounted for by casualties 
not yet returned to duty suffered in a partial engage- 
ment of one regiment of the division in July.) 

Now, turning to gross figures, we find that the 
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The replacement of specialists, such as these in training at the Armored 


Force School, is a larger problem 


twenty-nine combat divisions of the AEF were short 
50,999 men on reaching France, or 1,758 men per 
average division. This is over seven per cent. 

Between the time of their arrival in France and their 
entry in the line, our twenty-nine combat divisions lost 
39.437 men, or an aver age of about 1,360 per division. 
The average requirement in replacements between the 
departure of a division from the United States and its 
entry into the line was thus over 3,000 men for a divi- 
sion of 28,000. This is eleven per cent. 

But this takes no account of earlier losses in the 
United States. If we consider these for all divisions, 
we can only conclude that the experience of the 33d 
Division was not exceptional, and that before it heard a 
hostile shot the average AEF division required over 8,000 
new individuals to keep it up to full battle strength. 
Moreover, we can take this as a good rough figure for 
today and for the future. Twenty-five per cent of our 
mobilized strength will be used up as replacements 
before we lose a single man in battle. 

Proceeding further in our study, it will not do to 
base probable battle losses on the percentage of total 


casualties to our total strength in France, or on the aver- 


today than it was in 1917-1918. 


age loss per division. If we did this we would be led to 
grossly false conclusions. For our experience in France 
was unique, and so were the experiences of most of our 
combat divisions. To obtain any data worthwhile we 
must instead study selected divisions. The ones best 
suited for our purpose are the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 26th, 
32d, and 42d. 

From the record it appears that these eight divisions 
suffered a total of 144,218 battle casualties and that 
they were furnished 182,662 ag exclusive 
of those furnished before May 1, 1918, between the 
time they entered the line and November 13, 1918. 
But on that date these eight divisions were short 36,729 
men. In other words, the replacements which actually 
should have been furnished to these divisions between 
the day they went into combat and the end of the war 
amounted to 219,381. 

The average of these divisions thus required 27,424 
replacements. Less than seventy per cent of these were 
on account of battle casualties. This average require- 
ment is equivalent to a monthly requirement of about 
4,500 men, or eighteen per cent of an average divisional 


strength of 25,000. However, this figure of 4,500 is 
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still totally misleading as an absolute basis for require 
ments. Not only does the figure 4,500 include men re 
turned to the front, but long periods are involved dur 
ing which these divisions were, at one time or another, 
inactive. 

Consequently we must make a still more detailed 
analysis. If the battle losses of each of the eight divi 
sions in its first actual battle be taken, we obtain a total 
of 50,962, or an average of 6,370 per division for its 
initial battle loss. 

Owing to the exceptional conditions in which our 
units fought in the World War, our losses in prisoners, 
missing, and deserters were negligible. In the Allied 
and enemy ranks losses in prisoners not infrequently 
equalled or exceeded all other battle losses. But not 
among our own troops. 

The same thing has been largely true of the present 
war, even without considering armies, such as the 
French and Italian, which have surrendered wholesale. 

Making a moderate allowance for such additional 
losses, we would, all in all, do well to have battle re 
placements available to fill losses immediately after the 
first battle amounting to some 9,000 for each division 
of the AEF type. Thus, for our present-type division 


we would need about 6,000, giving effect to the fact 
that it is the infantry which suffers the principal 
losses. 

Our World War experience indicates that a division 
of the present type should be able to suffer battle losses 
of 6,000 each month without losing its fighting quali 
ties, providing that all its losses are promptly re placed. 
Thus, immediately following the first battle every one 
of these 6,000 new soldiers must be available to replace 
battle losses, since not even the return of slightly 
wounded to their units can be expected at once. 

Even so, a pool of just 6,000 is not enough. 

The experience of the AEF indicated that an over 
head of from ten to twenty per cent must be allowed. 
Some further additional members must also be allowed 
for in order to make sure that individuals of special 
training (specialists) can be replaced if needed. It is 
especially to be noted that provision for such men must 
increase as armament becomes more complex and must 
therefore be considerably larger today than in 1917-18. 
There are also “normal” losses among the replacements 
themselves which have to be taken into consideration 

Thus it is well within reason to say that the prompt 
replacement of battle casualties after the first battle 
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The 1941 version of the awkward squad at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
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would require a minimum divisional replacement pool 
of at least 7,000. In fact, 8,000 would be a much more 
satisfactory number. 

This figure may be made smaller in certain condi- 
tions. But it must never be smaller except when we 
can be absolutely certain that the resistance our troops 
will encounter will be inferior to the resistance which 
the enemy gave to our divisions in the World War. 

The 6,000 lost to a division in its first battle may, 
unless more complete data than the writer has are avail- 
able, be analyzed as follows: 


800 are taken prisoners 

780 are killed 

884 wounded return to duty in 30 days (20% ) 
442 wounded return to duty in 60 days (10%) 
884 wounded return to duty in 90 days (20%) 
442 wounded return to duty in 120 days (10%) 
442 wounded return to duty in 150 days (10% ) 
442 wounded return to duty in 180 days (10% ) 


265 die in hospital ( 6%) 
221 remain in hospital indefinitely ( 5%) 
398 are invalided home or discharged C 9%) 


Of the 6,000 casualties, we should note that 2,464 
are permanently lost. Moreover, no one will dispute 
the primary desirability, for the sake of a high esprit, of 
returning recovered wounded to their own units. Few 
things are worse for morale than to take from such men 
the expectations of returning to the company of their 
comrades. 

From the above, taking D as the first battle-day, it 
is evident that the following numbers of new soldiers 
must be available as battle replacements if a typical 
division is to be kept at its highest pitch of fighting 
ability. We cannot afford to assume optimistically a 
“lightning campaign,” but must base our estimates 
sensibly on a war of some duration. 


Oy Cee 8 oe 6,000 
Ee oa 5,116 
SN ta ak obs bre oe 4,674 
ORES eer ae 3,790 
ee ree ey 3,348 
SN ia a eee ae 2,906 
es es 2 2,464 

oe 28,298 


There must be a constant flow of 2,464 per month 
thereafter. 

There are data available from which replacements 
purely on account of sickness can also be calculated. 
For our present purposes it is accurate enough to 
assume for this an increase of about 2,000 men in our 
D-day requirements. We thus reach a minimum figure 





—_ 


of 8,000 as the divisional replacements needed on 
D-day. Still further increases should be made through. 
out our timetable to cover men thus absent sick. 

If we knew the year and month of D-day, and if we 
could agree on the time it takes to train a replacement, 
we would then have all the data we needed to establish 
a fixed timetable for beginning the training of replace- 
ments. Unfortunately, neither of these is known or 
agreed upon. As for D-day itself, all we can say about 
it is simply that we can never again expect to have 
anything like the length of time between a future 
declaration of war and the first battle, that we had in 
the World War. 

Ideas on the time required to train replacements are 
sometimes so absurd as to be ludicrous. A few years 
ago a high-ranking officer asserted that raw recruits 
could readily be trained in ten days. This assertion re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity, but unfortunately it 
had no foundation of fact. 

During the World War our allies steadfastly refused 
to use their own replacements until they had had a 
minimum of six months’ training. The AEF records 
show in general that replacements with as little as two 
or three months’ training were inadequately prepared. 
Surely the greater specialization of the fighting man of 
today has increased the time necessary for his training. 

We shall do well to stop any search after false gods 
and accept a six months’ training as the absolute mini- 
mum to be given men before throwing them into the 
hell of modern battle. Anything less is unfair to the 
individual soldier and dangerous to the nation. 

Now let us make the broad assumptions that battle 
may come within three months after declaration of 
war (or after the beginning of a state of war), and that 
through better administration than we have ever had 
yet in war, the losses per division prior to the first battle 
can be kept to 1,000 men. This will give us sufficient 
data upon which to estimate roughly the number of 
replacements that should be available on the outbreak 
of war. The figures we get are 7,000 fully-trained men 
per division, “a no less than 22,298 who have been 
under training for periods varying from 30 to 180 days. 

These, we must always remember, are minimum fig- 
ures. They will hold good only through the most per- 
fect administration, and with the unexpected luck of 
having approximately the same losses in all combat 
divisions. Otherwise it will take considerably greater 
numbers if we are to return, as we by all means should. 
the sick and wounded to their own units. 

Aside from the physical fact that his thumb opposes 
his fingers, man is differentiated from the other animals 
primarily by his ability to study, analyze, and profit 
from his past experiences. From close experience with 
the replacement problem in the World War, and from 
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A scene at the Reception Center, Fort Meade, Maryland during the winter 
of 1940-1941 as men of the new army learn some of the rudiments of drill. 


a great amount of study of those experiences since the 
war, I am convinced that a simple and safe rule for cal 
culating replacements is as follows: Whenever a sol 
dier is assigned to a combat division, assign a new man 
toa replacement center as a replacement. 

Since the great majority of losses are suffered by the 
infantry, and since a well-trained infantryman can 
readily be utilized in other arms and services, at least 
two-thirds—or better, three-fourths—of all enlisted re 
placements should be trained as infantry. 

Any full study of replacements should also point out 
that the replacement of company officers in the infan 
try is an even more serious problem than is the replace 
ment of enlisted men 

In all the many wars of our history we have either 
neglected or grossly underestimated replacement re- 
quirements. It is perhaps too much to expect that this 


x * 


record will suddenly and perfectly be reversed. It 
therefore behooves all officers in the field, especially 
those of the Infantry, to consider constantly how they 
will employ their units and maintain morale when the 
replacements they so sorely need fail to arrive. 

And when it becomes necessary again to obtain re 
placements for units already in battle, from the only 
sources of men that may be immediately available, the 
field commander will do well to follow General Per- 
shing’s example and break up his least experienced di 
visions so that the old and proven units can be main 
tained at something resembling normal strength 

But this will not have to be done again if we make 
sure to open our minds to the vital importance of ade 
quate replacements, and use simple arithmetic—with 
generous estimates for every possible need—in building 
our new army to its full and continuing battle strength 
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We take part in the great expansion of our forces and 
we read of our own huge appropriations for National 
Defense and for aid to Britain, and feel that things 
are being done. But there is more to the tight world 
situation than simply men and money. There is 
speed—speed in training and particularly speed in 
spending and producing. The author of this article, 
an economist, shows us in terms of money, produc- 
tion, and time, how Nazi Germany has outdistanced 
her foes; and indicates in similar terms, what the 
amount and rapidity of our own contribution must 
be if we are to come abreast and exceed the war ef- 
fort of our most potential enemy.—Eprror. 


PART | 


It has been reiterated a thousand times that the pres- 
ent war is as much a war of factories, of industries, as 
of fighting men. But up to now the conclusions drawn 
from that realization are few. This war of factories, of 
industries, is increasingly developing into a total war— 
into a war which affects in growing measure the entire 
economic and social structure of the nations at war— 
war, moreover, with repercussions far beyond the 
boundaries of the countries directly involved, as recent 
developments in the United States surely prove. The 
more the war has approached a total war, the more im- 
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portant has become the production of war materials 
which—like the other primary necessity to total war, the 
training of man power, which we are not discussing in 
this article—is in increasing measure directed by the 
states themselves in Europe. In those countries, as a re 
sult, the government budgets during the war and for 
the war, and within these government budgets the 
purely military expenditures, have been shooting up 
even more steeply than before. 

When we look at the peacetime budget of any coun- 
try, we usually compare its totals with what was spent 
during former years and with the national income over 
the same period. In times of actual war, as in times of 
expanding war-material production, such comparisons 
are not enough. Looking merely at what a given nation 
spends tells us little. The proper analysis of a defense 
budget must be compared to the military spending of 
its potential enemies. This is true now with respect to 
Germany and Britain and also the United States. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has rightly said that the present plans 
for military spending of the United States are the result 
of European developments. Hence we can understand 
this spending clearly only if we also analyze the budgets 
of Germany and Britain. 

It is well known that the Third Reich had rearmed 
steadily before the Second World War. Shortly before 














its outbreak, Hitler revealed that about 90 billion 
marks had gone into Germany's rearmament since his 
advent to power. In an article, published in the third 
week of the war, the German Institute of Business Re- 
search, basing its conclusions on Hitler's figure of 90 
billion marks stated: “Over the same period, calculated 
on a purchasing-power parity basis, Britain's armament 
expenditures amounted to 25 billion marks, those of 
France to 15 billion marks.” 

Viewing the matter also in the light of the Battle of 
France, we can accept as a fact that Germany's produc- 
tion of war materials was almost certainly more than 
twice as much as Britain's and France's together. 

And when Germany first entered the war its military 
expenditures were at a far, far higher level than those 
of Britain. But it is less well known that the German 
military budget has been higher than its British counter 

rt at every successive stage of the war, and still is. In 
the fall of 1939, the German military budget ran to 
about one billion dollars a month. Since then taxes have 
risen, as has the German public debt. It is particularly 
noteworthy that the rate of debt increase has recently 
shown a steep rise. 


According to The New York Times of February 10, 





from the conquered territories amounts estimated at 
some 400 million dollars a month at the very least. 

According to a Treasury Department report pub 
lished recently in the Congressional Record, confisca- 
tion of Polish property has been estimated between 2 
and 2.5 billion dollars. The army of occupation in 
France is alone costing nearly 6 billion dollars a vear. 
Acquisition of industrial resources of controlled na 
tions, this report said, has been accomplished through 
staggering war indemnities and assessment of the full 
cost of maintaining the armies of occupation. For ex 
ample, according to a United Press report, food and pe 
troleum stocks have been requisitioned irrespective 
of the minimum needs of the local population. Some 
two million tons of petroleum were seized, the bulk of 
it in France, which was roughly one-fifth of Germany's 
needs for the year of active warfare. In Holland, the 
German private gets eight marks per day, the equiva 
lent of $3.20. 

Occupation expenses for France have been set at 
400 million francs a day, roughly half the total national 
income of France for 1938. Nor is this all that France 
is compelled to contribute, merely the portion repre 
sented by occupation costs. In Norway the occupation 


TION, AND TIME 


The Three Vital Elements 


1941, Fritz Reinhardt, Assistant Minister of 
Finance, said that the Reich’s obligations at the 
end of 1940 amounted to 79 billion marks, this sum in- 
cluding the outstanding tax certificates. At the start of 
the war the Reich’s debt amounted to 37.4 billion 
marks.” Thus the German debt has more than doubled 
since the war began. 

All in all, it may be said that a German budget which 
amounted to about 4 billion marks per month during 
the early stages of the war has now increased to no 
less than 5 billion marks according to an analysis made 
by the London Economist, or 60 billion marks a year, 
the equivalent of about 4 billion pounds, this for 
Greater Germany alone. We know, however, that Ger- 
many, nominally on the pretext of covering the cost of 
maintaining her armies of occupation, is withdrawing 























bill represents the equivalent of forty per cent of the 
normal national income. In Belgium it amounts to 
more than the average pre-war budget, and in Den 
mark, according to this report, the charges are likewise 
high. 

If we add these enforced contributions to the Ger 
man military budget, it rises to at least 2 billion dollars 
a month, fully twice what it was when the Second 
World War began. 

Now what of Great Britain? Here is a table from 
the London Economist which shows the British budget, 
calculated on an annual basis: 


Period Annual Rate of Expenditure 


in Millions of Pounds 


Four months, September to December, 1939 1,991 


Three months, January to March, 1940 ... 2,592 
Three months, April to June, 1940 ...... 2,700 
Three months, July to pedeeeee 1940 . 3,746 
a cheeks chscwbdienece 3,858 
November, 1940 4,337 


December, 1940 4,110 
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Figure 1: German steel production and iron ore situation 


For the year 1941 the staggering costs for Britain 
were estimated in The New York Times (February 5, 
1941), on the basis of official British announcements, 
at 3,967,000,000 pounds (nearly 16 billion dollars) 
for the year. To arrive at the strictly military expendi- 
tures, we must deduct the 700 million pounds annually 
spent on the British government's civilian requirements. 
Thus at the outset of the war, net military expendi- 
tures amounted to about 1.3 billion pounds, while to- 
day they total from 3.3 to 3.6 billion pounds and are stil] 
climbing. 

The rest of the Empire’s expenditures for military 
purposes may be estimated at 200 million dollars per 
month, including Canada at about 85 million dollars, 
and Australia at about 50 million, per month. The 
total of some 200 million may still be considerably in- 
creased. 

Though France has succumbed to Nazi invasion, we 
need also to study her finances briefly if we are to draw 
clear camparisons involving the United States. In our 


analysis of Germany's military spending we have seen 
that Germany is today receiving from the conquered 
and occupied regions the equivalent of at least 400 
million dollars a month, most of which is tribute ex- 
tracted from France. 

In France the burden is indeed enormous, for her 
budget today plus the cost of the army of occupation 
by far exceeds her budget during the war from official 
French figures. 

Frequently the amount is estimated at 300 billion 
francs (approximately 7 billion dollars). But that is 
not the whole story. We must differentiate, just as 
much in France as in the United States, between the 
sums placed at the disposal of the Government, and 
what is actually spent for military purposes—for the 
army as well as for war material production. 

It is indeed a fact that France had prepared for war 
to the extent of training, in the decades between the 
two world wars, her whole able-bodied male popula- 


tion. But this was not enough; in considering the 
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Figure 2: Military expenses in billions of dollars per year 
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Second World War France was still thinking too much 
in terms of the First. The fact that this second war was 
bound to be to a much larger extent than the first an 
industrial war, that it could be successfully conducted 
only if her entire economy were shifted to the produc- 
tion of war materials—this vital fact never consciously 
became part and parcel of French policy, neither dur- 
ing the last few years prior to the war, nor during 
the first phase of the war itself. That is why in France, 
just as in England under Chamberlain, actual war ex- 
penditures lagged far behind the allocated amounts. 

The Vichy government has published a decree show- 
ing the expenditures for the second half of 1940, which 
also contained the actual military expenditures for the 
first half of that year. 

These expenditures amounted to 110 billion francs 
(about 2.5 billion dollars) for the first six months. But 
the French parliament had authorized much more—a 
full third more—in this very period in which France 
conducted and lost her decisive battle against the Nazis. 

Today she must make a thousand sacrifices for the 
lack of speed with which she responded to the German 
“defense economy” during the years just before the war 
and during the war itself, just as she suffers a thousand- 
fold for the mistakes of the appeasers who believed that 
the costs of rearmament could be reduced by coming to 
terms with Hitler. Actually France today is forced to 
pay more than even she did for war. In The New York 
Times for January 2, 1941, we find a statement from 
which we can arrive at the following comparisons: 


First six months of 1940 _ First six months of 1941 
110 billion francs 132 billion francs 
(60 billions for France 
itself) 
(72 billions tribute to 
Germany ) 


France has to pay 144 billion francs (approximately 
3.5 billion dollars) to Germany by June of this year, 
far more than the probable cost of the 5,000 tanks and 
3,000 bombers which military experts think could have 
prevented her collapse. Appeasement on the one hand, 
a false conception of modern industrial warfare on the 
other, and perhaps above all, the lack of speed with 
which France responded to the Nazi dynamics—all 
these have brought this great collapse about and placed 


France under the Nazi heel. 


STEEL IN THE SeEconpD Worip War 

Germany is receiving about 300 million dollars a 
month from vanquished France. France pays the tribute 
in francs, but the francs are immaterial to the German 
military leadership. Germany converts the francs, using 
them to buy French products, chiefly those essential to 
the further prosecution of the war. This same procedure 
is followed in the case of the tribute paid by the other 
regions Germany. has occupied. 

The iron and steel industry is the most vital to the 
conduct of modern industrial war. In an article entitled 
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“Iron and Steel,” which appeared in the November. 
December, 1939, issue of The INFANTRY Journa: | 
wrote: “Once it was said that the secret history of 
India was the history of landed property. One can para 
phrase this as far as the World War is concerned and 
declare with some justification that its secret history was 
the history of iron and steel production.” 

Future historians will be inclined to say that this 
holds equally true for the Second World War. Ger- 
many is today mobilizing, in addition to its own plants, 
the industrial plants—especially heavy industry—in the 
conquered and occupied regions. What, then, is the 
situation with regard to steel? 

Even in the early stages of the war, German stee! 
production by far exceeded that of the British Empire. 
Germany then produced 25 million tons, and Britain 
but 17 million. And now the combined capacity for 
steel of Germany and the occupied territories amounts 
to 42 million tons, against the 17 million Britain is stil] 
producing. Moreover the supply of iron ore no longer 
worries the Nazi economic general staff, for the British 
blockade is no longer able to prevent iron ore from 
reaching Germany (figure 1). 

We cannot, of course, accept all these figures at 
their face value. As this article appears, the damage in 
war-torn continental Europe will not have been fully 
repaired. The heavy industries of France have not yet 
been fully incorporated into German production. Even 
though the present steel production in the occupied 
territories shows a decline of about 20 per cent (some 
3.4 million tons under the pre-war level of 17 million, 
leaving 13.6 million tons available to Germany), the 
Reich’s own production of 25 million tons plus these 
13.6 million tons still makes a total of 38.6 million tons, 
more than twice what the whole British Empire pro- 


duces. 
ARMAMENT—INDUSTRY 


Germany’s industrial superiority is not confined to 
its steel output but extends to industry as a whole. 
Roughly, her entire capacity is estimated to be at least 
twice, and possibly two-and-a-half times, the size of 
Britain’s. Germany, in addition, has a major advantage 
in that its war material reserves are exceptionally large. 
Because it had spent 30 billion dollars for military pur- 
poses before the outbreak of the Second World War, 
the Third Reich could embark on that war with an 
army of millions fully equipped. Large-scale operations 
by land forces have been pee Poland took eighteen 
days, the Western Front forty-two. Thus in the first 
year and a half of the war, Germany's vast army has 
been engaged in active military operations for but 
sixty days. True, every one of those sixty days saw tre- 
mendous amounts of war material consumed, far more 
than during the first days of the First World War. But 
the sum total was not particularly large, relatively speak- 
ing—this quite aside from the fact that it was made up 
for to a large extent by the immense arms reserves 
gained in the conquered countries. 

Consequently, German armament industry is now 
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better able than ever before to concentrate on the pro- 
duction of tools of war for the possible invasion of the 
British Isles—primarily aviation. German aircraft pro- 
duction was considerable even before it exceeded the 
combined production of Britain, France, and the United 
States. But it by no means reached its peak during the 
summer of 1940. Since then the reduction in war-ma- 
terial needs for her land army has enabled Germany 
to increase her production of war-planes. 

If Germany is compelled to conduct a large-scale 
land war involving a high consumption of all sorts 
of war materials, the High Command would have to 
continue diversifying war-material production and man- 
power. But by now the German Army has all the tanks, 
guns, machine guns, and munitions it needs for the 
time being, and so the production of these particular 
materials can be restricted, thus giving Germany's in- 
dustrial production a remarkable elasticity, and ena- 
bling it to concentrate on materials required for the 
Battle of Britain. 

As for the production of aircraft, an increase is not 
only possible, but is now actually apparent, both in 
Greater Germany and in the occupied territories, where 
all aircraft factories have been put to work. 

By the way of contrast Britain is forced to concen- 
trate a major portion of her industry upon the produc- 
tion of arms for her army in the making. In the with- 
drawal from Dunkirk much heavy military equipment 
was lost. British war industry has had to replace this 
equipment, and at the same time turn out equipment 
for the large army just created, and for the still larger 
army to come. Thus the Third Reich has an ex- 
ceptionally big lead, particularly in armaments output, 
quite aside from the fact that its industry as a whole 
has a much larger capacity than the British. 


America’s War PorentTIAL AND Mitrrary STRENGTH 


Churchill once said that Britain is gradually turning 
into a half-armed country, while Germany is already 
armed to the teeth. In the United States we know that 
military equipment lags behind that of Britain. Let us 
recall the statements made early in this article concern- 
ing military expenditures, and let us complete the pic- 
ture by comparing with those figures the military ex- 
penditures of the United States as of today, as well as 
those voted for the coming year (figure 2). The lesson 
here is that at the beginning of this war German mili- 
tary expenditures were about twelve times as large as 
those of the United States. During the coming year 
they will be “only” twice as large. But the chart 
shows, in addition, that a huge part of the road 
still has to be covered before American military ex- 
penditures even come near those of Germany. In order 
to bring American armaments up to the German, 
American military expenditures will have to exceed by 
far those of the Germans, because of the huge lead they 
have piled up during the years preceding the war. 

Possibly the United States will be spared the neces- 
sity of carrying a burden of military expenditures ex- 
ceeding that of Germany today. But it will escape this 





only if Britain, America’s first line of defense, remains 
intact, if the German attacks are repulsed, and if the 
Royal Navy can continue to protect the Atlantic. Only 
then, it seems probable, will the United States escape 
the brunt of an eventual assault. Thus what it needs 
to do is to turn out sufficient supplies of war materia] 
to insure British success through enabling Britain 
gradually to forge ahead of German war production. 
At the outbreak of the war Britain’s military budge: 
was still far behind the German; but the military ex. 
penditures of Britain and her Empire have been stead- 
ily gaining on those of her main enemy, and the gap 


between them no longer involves astronomical figures. 


In March, Britain and Germany were from 200 to 400 
million dollars per month apart. The United States to- 
day is already exporting to Britain and the Empire 
goods totaling about 200 million dollars a month. Some. 
thing like twice that amount will bring Britain’s mili- 
tary spending to roughly that of Germany. This alone 
will not insure victory, but it will be a big step toward 
catching up with Germany’s lead. The great lend. 
lease appropriations should eventually do much more 
than this, but the time factor is, of course, all-important 

Another point is this: Britain and her Empire have a 
combined steel output of 17 million tons a year, where 
as that of Germany and the occupied regions together 
may be estimated at 37 to 38 million tons. In August 
of 1940 the United States supplied Britain and Canada 
with about 750 thousand tons of raw steel, plus steel in 
the form of planes, arms, ammunition, ships. As soon 
as American shipments of steel both raw and processed 
are doubled, British Empire production plus American 
shipments will equal that of Hitler Germany and the 
occupied regions. 

The airplane situation is similar. Accurate figures are 
a military secret and estimates by experts often differ. 
The major portion of American airplane output Cesti- 
mated at 799 units in December and 1,002 in January 
and 1,216 in March) goes to Britain. All along, Ger- 
many has been ahead of Britain and America combined, 
both with respect to accumulated reserves and to produc. 
tion. A doubling of American production will probably 
bring the present combined production figures up to 
Germany's, materially cutting into Germany's lead. 

Thus we see production which will obtain if Britain 
is able to beat off German attack. But what would 
happen if Britain failed? If Germany succeeds in in- 
vading Britain or if British imports are cut down to the 
point where Britain is forced to surrender like a be- 
sieged fortress—what then would be the production 
situation for the United States? 

[In the second and concluding part of his article, in 
The Inrantry Journat for June, Dr. Sternberg esti- 
mates the production situation for the United States 
in the event we are left as the one strongly armed bul- 
wark of Democracy. He will also discuss the present and 
possible future situations from the viewpoint of total 
hours of war-production work required, and also some 
of the main accomplishments of the German economic 
general staff.] 



























Jamaica is about 600 miles from the Panama Canal. 
It covers the Windward Passage squarely and the Mona 
Passage and the Yucatan Channel obliquely. Therefore 
it is the site of one of our new hemisphere-defense 
bases and therefore it finds itself included in this august 
series of sketches in which we leap from island to island 
of our new frontier. Admiral Mahan wasn’t just try- 
ing to be alliterative when he called Jamaica the Key 
to the Caribbean. On the other hand, when the 
local Tourist Trade Development Board refers to its 
island as “the brightest jewel in the British Crown” 
we may be pardoned for reserving judgment pending 
investigation. 

Jamaica is a compact little island, located well below 
the Tropic of Cancer and well within the Caribbean 
Sea. It is the largest, and according both to Admiral 
Mahan and the Tourist Board, the most important of 
the islands in the BWI (British West Indies). It 
(Jamaica) is about the size of Connecticut (4,500 
square miles) and has about the same total population 
(1,200,000)—which is all the use we will have for 
Connecticut in this exposé. 

The history of Jamaica goes all the way back to 
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Columbus, who discovered the island on one occasion 
(1494), and used it to escape impending shipwreck on 
another (1503). Following the shipwreck incident, Co- 
lumbus was marooned on the island for about a year; 
and it may be significant that he spent much of that 
year trying to get away from Jamaica and over to Haiti. 

In the centuries following the Columbus era, Jamaica 
figured prominently and luridly in the history of the 
New World. The Spanish conquerors ruled the island 
for 160 years, during which they succeeded in exter- 
minating the native Indian inhabitants (replacing them 
with Negro slaves). Then, in 1655, the British Cwho 
have always known a strategic position when they saw 
one) gained possession of the island in a squeeze play 
which resembled a maneuver in modern power politics. 
Under the British, Jamaica soon became the brightest 
jewel on the Spanish Main, if the Tourist Board will 
pardon the paraphrasing of its slogan. 

During this era of sudden death and pieces-of-eight, 
the town of Port Royal on Jamaica’s southern coast be- 
came “the wickedest city of its day”—the only hitch 
being that its day ended in a violent earthquake in 
1682. In due course, the slave trade had become organ- 
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ized, and Jamaica was by way of becoming the No. 1 
slave mart of the world. That was around the turn of 
the eighteenth century, when the “golden triangle of 
trade (muskets and calico from Liverpool to Africa, 
slaves from Africa to Jamaica, sugar and rum from Ja- 
maica to Liverpool) was in full bloom. Those were 
years of high prosperity, followed by the freeing of the 
slaves (1837), followed by decades of depressions and 
strife, followed by the discovery of the banana and 
tourist trades. This brings us to the Jamaica of today. 

Jamaica’s appeal to tourists, and to those of us who 
may have to live there, is based chiefly on its wild and 
mountainous terrain. The island has a mountain range 
for a backbone. The range runs generally east and west, 
and near the eastern end the peaks rise to elevations 
higher than 7,000 feet above the nearby sea. Between 
the mountain range and the sea are limestone plateaus, 
scarred by numerous rough valleys and hills. The only 
level land on the island is found along the coast. In 
general, the coastal plain is very narrow. But along the 
southern coast, where lie the bases and installations 
with which we may be concerned, the plain is as much 
as ten miles wide. 

In the important matter of climate, there is a parallel 
to be drawn between Jamaica and the Philippines. 
Down near the coast where one must work and live, the 
climate is “warm and humid’—which is guidebook 
terminology for hot and damp. Up in the hills and 
mountains the climate becomes “delightful and equa- 
ble”—which may be taken as equivalent to fairly com- 
fortable. The coolest months are from December to 
March, but at any given place the temperature is not 
likely to vary more than five or six degrees over the 
year. Along the southern coast, the thing to look for is 
a northern exposure, on the chance of catching the 
cool breeze which is said occasionally to blow down 
from the mountains by night. Normally, the breeze is 
from the sea, with the Trade Winds whipping up 
strong surf along the eastern and northeastern coasts. 

Rainfall through Jamaica is more variable, even, 
than the climate. The annual average for the island as 
a whole is about seventy-five inches (about the same as 
for Mobile). However, up in the Blue Mountains, the 
figure reaches 200 inches per year (a figure not ap- 
proached anywhere in the United States), while down 
around Kingston and the bases it falls to about thirty- 
two inches per year (about the same as for Iowa). ‘The 
rainy season comprises July and the first part of 
August. But it is within the realm of meteorological 
possibility for any spot in Jamaica to get a torrential 
rain at any time. 

Jamaica is in the hurricane belt although it seems 
that for some mysterious reason most of the biggest 
blows have pa to one side or the other of the island 
during the past century. However, the island is also in 
the earthquake belt, and in 1907 the capital city, King- 
ston, was almost completely destroyed in a great quake. 
Incidentally, a day or two after that catastrophe some 
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American marines were rushed to the rescue, where- 
upon something resembling another earthquake oc 
curred. It developed that the Jamaicans didn’t want 1, 
be rescued, not by the marines at any rate. 

Terrain, climate, and rainfall being what they are, 
Jamaica has (1) a varied and luxurious vegetation; (2) 
plenty of mosquitoes and other bugs; and (3) many 
short, torrential rivers. The rivers form in the moun- 
tains and hills and within a few miles tumble down 
thousands of feet to the sea. Rapids and falls are 
featured in all the guidebooks. 

It has been noted that the Jamaican economy has at 
one time or another been based on (1) buccaneering; 
(2) the slave trade; or (3) sugar and rum. Along about 
1860, in the midst of the long depression that had fol- 
lowed emancipation of the slaves, an American ship 
captain introduced the banana tree to Jamaica. The in- 
troduction clicked; and before long Jamaica had gained 
some measure of prosperity on a banana-sugar economy. 
That is about the situation today. Banana stems account 
for more than half the island’s cash income. Sugar and 
rum account for another twenty-five per cent. Then 
come spices, coffee, oranges, extracts, coconuts, and 
cocoa, in about that order. Jamaica’s great customer is 
England, with Canada a good second, and the United 
States (with its protective tariffs) a very poor third. 

The population density of Jamaica figures out at 
about 650 persons per square mile, which places the 
island among the heavily-populated areas of the world. 
When it is realized that only about one-third of the 
island is cultivated, the true state of its population- 
density is apparent. The mass of the population lives on 
the land. The standard of living is low, but there is 
little actual want. Jamaica is one of those tropical 
islands where nature takes care of most bare essentials. 

The population of the island is predominantly Negro. 
In this case, “predominantly” means about ninety-five 
per cent, that figure including the seventeen-odd per 
cent of people of mixed white and Negro bloods. 
Among the remaining five per cent of the population 
are found the 20,000 whites who, by and large, rule the 
island. Incidentally, the odd five per cent also includes 
about 20,000 “orientals” who were imported years ago 
in order, of all things, to cover a “labor shortage” in 
that over-populated land. 

In our researches on Bermuda we saw how white 
control over a population predominantly colored was 
maintained through the institution of a property-clause 
on the voting franchise. Examining the situation in 
Jamaica, we find that Jamaica operates as a Crown 
Colony. There is a Governor, an Executive Council, 
and a Legislative Council which is the lawmaking 
body. It is composed of twenty-nine members—fifteen 
of whom are appointed by the Crown. This airtight 
system has been operating since 1865, the year of the 
last great Negro rebellion. Meanwhile, the question of 
full representative government remains a delicate mat- 


ter, temporarily pushed to the background by the war. 




















(1) The rooftops of beautiful Kingston looking toward the 
harbor. (2) Street scene in an outlying part of Kingston 





(1) Port Antonio, a small city on the northern coast of Jamaica. (2) New- 
castle, a military cantonment located on a western spur of the Blue Mountains 
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Every island seems to have its Leading City, its 
metropolis to which all roads lead, and around which 
business and pleasure and life in general revolve. In 
Newfoundland, it was St. Johns; in Bermuda, it was 
Hamilton; and in Jamaica, it is Kingston. Kingston is 
near the eastern end of the southern coast where the 
finest harbor in the BWI meets the largest piece of 
level ground in Jamaica. The city is the Island Capital; 
it has a population of nearly 80,000 and it is “modern 
in every respect.” It is within a few miles of the new 
naval and air installations, and therefore, if and when 
you go to Jamaica, you will get to know Kingston very 
well. You will like it, especially if your room faces 
to the northeast so as to catch that nocturnal mountain 
breeze. 

Compared to Kingston the other towns on the island 
are not so much. In fact, there are only three of them 
worth mentioning. First, there is Spanish Town (pop. 
9,000), which was once the capital of the island, but 
which has been in a state of decline ever since 1872 
when it was de-capitalized. And there is Montego 
(pop. 8,000), which is the largest town on the north 
coast and which, with its excellent beaches, is the most 
thriving resort spot on the island. Finally, there is Port 
Antonio (pop. 5,000), which has the second best 
harbor on the island and is the center for the export 
trade in bananas. 

In Jamaica we've at last found an island base where 
a personal automobile will not be a drug on the market. 
The island has plenty of roads—almost 5,000 miles of 
them suitable for motor traffic. If you have a car you 
will find escape from that hot coastal plain relatively 
simple. For example, the fifteen-mile drive from Kings- 
ton to Newcastle will put you high into the hills 
(where in addition to being cool you will very likely be 
wet). If you haven't a car, you will be able to get around 
over the island fairly efficiently by bus and by railway. 
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As you will have grown to expect of these bases, liv- 
ing in Jamaica will be on a style which at once is more 
expensive and less comfortable than that to which you 
are accustomed. You will have to get used to paying for 
things in pounds and pence and to getting less for your 
money in general. In Jamaica we have another example 
of a government which raises its revenue chiefly by 
taxes on imports—and items like gasoline and beef and 
canned goods all are imported. But there's a ray of hope 
here because the QMC ought to come to our rescue 
with commissaries which won't be subject to import 
duties. The more optimistic even look forward to five 
cent packs of cigarettes. 

In view of its good roads, its numerous rivers, its long 
coastline, and its varied terrain, you will be expecting 
me to report that the sport and recreation situation in 
Jamaica rates superior. Frankly, as regards this impor- 
tant matter, my conclusions are on the bearish side. 
However, there are a few good beaches (notably near 
Montego), and there are numerous tennis courts and 
golf courses (nine of the latter) scattered over the 
island. Furthermore, up at Mandeville there are some 
mineral springs which will help your rheumatism, if 
any. On the other hand, the many rivers of the island 
are a disappointment to me. They are not good fishing 
streams, and the ballyhooed trips over the rapids aboard 
bamboo rafts leave me cold, not to say wet. As for hunt 
ing, there is a pigeon season and a duck season; and 
you can go alligator-shooting any time. Horse racing 
is popular, and there is one race course (Knutsford 
Park) which is modestly billed as “the Ascot of the 
Caribbean.” Cricket is the national pastime—which 
makes me think that I'll do considerable alligator- 
shooting. Meanwhile, I have my eye on some of those 
small hotels up in the hills. After all, I expect to spend 
most of my spare time in the greatest of all Jamaican 
sports—the pursuit of a cool breeze. 


* 


It is not a pleasant thing to have one’s college course interrupted. It is not a 
pleasant thing to have any agreeable, normal, beneficial human activity inter- 
rupted. But certainly it is better to endure such an orderly interruption as a year 
of military training than to have a classroom ripped apart by high explosive, or a 
library laid in ruins by incendiary bombs. I am not here to tell you that a year of 
military training will be an agreeable substitute for a year of academic application, 
but I think you will agree with me that even such a hiatus in your careers is pret- 
erable to the sort of uninterruptedness you would be enjoying if you were stu- 
dents at the Sorbonne, or Leyden, or Copenhagen, or Oslo, or Prague. In each 
of those institutions, I believe, the physical structure of the university is reason- 
ably intact. But is anything else?—Address by Tut Honoraste Rosert P. Pat- 


TERSON. 
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By MAJOR A.C. WEDEMEYER 


An effective defense against warfare’s latest combat 
team of armored ground forces and air units is one of 
our most urgent problems. The offensive potentialities 
of this battle combination have been clearly demon- 
strated in Europe. What the military experts of France 
and England did not foresee, or at least did not prepare 
for, was the German military achievement in coérdina- 
tion and coéperation between the two powerful parts 
of this very combination. 

Tanks now combine—in one weapon—these destruc- 
tive and demoralizing battle characteristics: protection 
against shell fragments and small-arms fire, fire power, 
mobility, and shock action. Armor now runs from one 
to three and a half inches. The limited visibility and 
modern speeds are well known. Continued improve- 
ment in design is increasing the ability to move across 
terrain that would formerly bar tank movement. 

In combat, tanks are usually employed in large num 


bers, and over suitable terrain advance in waves at 
speeds from 200 to 400 ys irds per minute, deployed 
from 50 to 100 yards apart. To fire automatic weapons 
effectively, a tank must be slowed down appreciably, 
and to fire single-shot weapons with any accuracy it 
must momentarily stop. Improvement in firing mech 
anism, however, may soon permit effective fire without 
thus slowing down. The trend at present appears to 
favor tanks around twenty-five tons. The radius of 
operation of tank units now ranges between fifty and 
seventy-five miles. 

Other types of military motor vehicles have limited 
cross-country mobility, particularly those vehicles 
equipped with part tré ack. This and their vulnerability 
to small-arms fire (some have light armor) considerably 
limit their use in combat areas. Their radius of operation 
varies between 100 to 150 miles. 

Antitank weapons should not, as a rule, be specifi 
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cally employed against these other military vehicles. It 
is a dispersion of special combat means to distribute AT 
guns in an effort to block all possible vehicular avenues 
of approach. Defense against possible attack by tanks 
in large numbers requires depth and flexibility in the 
disposition of AT weapons, whereas other types of ve- 
hicles can be dealt with effectively by protected road 
blocks and automatic weapons firing armor-piercing 
bullets. 
There are several ways the enemy may use his 
armored vehicles. A battalion or a regiment of tanks 
may be used in limited-objective attacks and in counter- 
attacks; or to support an attack against a fortified zone 
in close coéperation with infantry, engineer, artillery, 
and air units. A tank regiment or brigade may be used 
as an organic part of an armored division on wide en- 
velopments and deep penetrations. The armored di- 
vision, with some 500 tanks and strong supporting and 
exploiting means both ground and air, is the most 
powerful tank unit. 
A commander who plans an attack involving the use 
of an armored unit must know whether the terrain is 
feasible for the movement of his tanks. He must also 
try to determine the hostile dispositions, particularly 
the AT measures, using reconnaissance planes far back 
into enemy rear areas. This air superiority in the area 
of prospective employment is vital. After his attack is 
launched, bombing planes should render close support. 
The attacking tank mass is usually concealed some 
fifty miles to the rear before moving by night into final 
assembly areas. Other units already operating in the 
area, or else the infantry and artillery organic within 
the tank force, seize ground favorable for the tanks to 
use later and act as a covering force through which the 
tanks pass when the commander launches their attack. 
Surprise is gained by speed, and by deception chiefly 
obtained through vigorous counter measures, carried 
out by friendly troops against hostile air and ground 
reconnaissance. 
Just before a tank attack, heavy infantry weapons, 
artillery, aviation, and chemical weapons using smoke, 
heavily bombard the enemy’s battle position. After the 
attack is launched, supporting artillery shifts its fire to 
the flanks to neutralize possible AT flanking fires. 
Friendly dive-bombers then support the attack as it ad- 
vances farther. Bombing is also directed against lines of 
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communications, road centers, and the hostile reserves. 

AT measures will, of course, disrupt and delay the 
attack; losses may be as high as fifty per cent. Tanks that 
penetrate the whole depth of the defenses are quickly 
reorganized for action against such objectives as tre- 
serves, communication centers, and supply depots. 
Friendly planes radio information and directions to the 
tanks below throughout the attack. 

Now let us turn to consider the available defensive 
means and their uses. Active AT means have mobility 
and are used aggressively to destroy or immobilize 
enemy vehicles. Passive means are largely immobile. 

Armor-piercing bullets of the caliber .30 and .50 size 
are effective (particularly in automatic weapons) 
against lightly armored and unarmored vehicles, and at 
close ranges have a limited effect against the tracks and 
apertures of tanks. The British issue one Boys caliber 
55 rifle with bipod rest to each platoon. It weighs 
thirty-six pounds and is very effective against lightly 
armored vehicles. The Germans equip each rifle com- 
pany with three AT rifles, caliber 7.9-mm., weight 
twenty-two pounds, similarly effective. 

Practically all armies have at least one gun to com- 
bat heavily armored vehicles (see table I). These range 
from 20-mm. to 75-mm., with varying degrees of battle- 
field mobility. The 20- and 25-mm. guns will not pene- 
trate heavy armor. AT guns from 37-mm. upward are 
single-shot weapons, and can penetrate the armor of 
most modern tanks. Fire can be adjusted quickly upon 
moving targets, and a low silhouette makes the use of 
such guns practicable in forward areas. 

The 37-mm. gun is our own primary antitank 
weapon. It has a high velocity and an extremely flat 
trajectory. It will penetrate two and one-half inches of 
armorplate or over two feet of concrete at 800 yards. It 
fires fixed ammunition—an armor-piercing projectile of 
about two pounds, or a slightly smaller high-explosive 
projectile. The carriage has a split trail and pneumatic- 
tired wheels. It has a low silhouette, a 60-degree trav- 
erse, and a 30-degree elevation. One man sights, trav- 
erses, elevates, and fires the gun. The effective rate of 
fire is limited more by the degree of training of the 
crew and by what can be seen of the target than by the 
mechanical limitations of the gun. The gun is towed 
by a truck which carries crew, accessories, and ammu- 
nition. The gun and its carriage weigh about 950 


TABLE I: COMPARISON OF ANTITANK GUNS 


French’ German 








British British French German U.S. 
Ree 40-mm. 57-mm. 25-mm. 47-mm. 37-mm. 47-mm. 37-mm. 
Weight of projectile. 2.4lbs. 6 lbs. 916 3.8 1.5 3.3 2 
Muzzle velocity, f.s... 2,600 2,700 3,000 2,800 2,657 1,860 2,700 
Penetration ........ cues 1.6” at400 4” at700 1.6” at400 2” at500 24” at 800 
2.4” at 100 
Weight of gun ...... 1,848 2,352 750 2,730 970 1,637 930 





*Used in fortified emplacements. 
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pounds, which limits movement by hand over rough 
and hilly terrain. The truck has a considerable cross- 
country mobility, and can pull the gun up steep slopes. 
These guns use direct fire—against ground targets only, 
primarily tanks. They are ater irregularly in depth 
across and along the flanks of tank approaches so that 
hostile tanks must advance against an increasing volume 
of fire from several directions. 

AA guns are effective AT weapons if armor-piercing 
ammunition is provided and their mounts permit firing 
at —— targets. Any carriage from which a 
gun can be fired at either ground or air targets is rela- 
tively large and heavy, with a high silhouette that limits 
its use in forward areas. But attack by air or armored 
units may strike against objectives in rear areas, and 
here the use of a dual-purpose weapon obviously gives 
both flexibility and economy. Purely AA weapons con- 
tribute indirectly to the AT defense by their protection 
against the hostile air action that usually precedes and 
accompanies a tank attack. 

Artillery is effective against tanks accurately located 
in assembly areas or moving through narrow avenues of 
approach. During a hostile tank attack our own artillery 
should be used on its regular missions but should take 
under fire all tanks that approach their positions. Often, 
in the Battle of France, the Germans used their 105- 
mm. light howitzers with telling effect against heavy, 
slow, French tanks. 

But tanks themselves are the best means for stopping 
a tank attack provided they have AT weapons in them. 
Tank units used for AT purposes must be fast and mo- 
bile, usually advancing by bounds from covered posi- 
tion to covered position, constantly ready to launch a 
counter blow. The action of AT tank units should al- 
ways be fitted into the AT-defense plans as a whole. 
They are primarily used for counter blows against hos- 
tile tanks that penetrate the forward AT defenses. 

Assuming that the enemy has air superiority as he 
begins his attack, our own air force makes every effort 
to overcome that superiority, for the hostile air recon- 
naissance must be neutralized and our own made ef- 
fective. The enemy’s supporting bombardment aviation 
must be attacked, and likewise his hostile tank units 
themselves. Air photographs are also important for issue 
to commanders of units down to AT companies. 





TABLE II: COMPARISON OF ANTITANK MINES 


Smoke and gas may be used under certain conditions 
to disrupt hostile tank formations. Gas makes tank 
crews put on their masks. But AT-gun fields of fire 
must not be masked by our own smoke. 

Tank grenades may be used by individual infantry- 
men. Setting fire to combustible areas of terrain and 
the use of burning oil are other effective AT means 
where circumstances favor their use. 

The types and uses of passive antitank means are 
well known and have recently been described in other 
articles in The INFantry Journav. They are effective 
only when the enemy’s tanks encounter them. They are 
always protected by small-arms fire. Our present AT 
mine weighs about 10-2 pounds (6% pounds of TNT 
with a 4-pound container). A pressure of about 400 
pounds detonates this mine, which will immobilize any 
known tank. See table II for other data on mines. 

The commander of a division directs where, when, to 
what extent, and how long AT measures will be pro- 
vided. He will often call on engineer, tank, and AT 
commanders for recommendations. But the division 
commander himself is in the best position to make AT 
decisions and request AT reinforcements from higher 
commanders. 

The triangular division does not contain a senior AT 
commander or staff member. The division staff prepares 
plans to insure AT coéperation throughout the division. 

AT units usually provide their own protection, but 
an AT commander should not hesitate to detach part of 
his unit when reinforcement of another area is needed. 
The 37-mm. AT platoon and the 75-mm. AT battery 
now in the four divisional artillery battalions are used 
in supporting réles within the division, and whatever 
protection they provide their own battalions is inci- 
dental. Usually under division control, they supplement 
the infantry regimental AT means, especially in order 
to protect reserves, gaps, and exposed flanks. Likewise, 
attached AT, tank, air, and AA units must always be 
brought into the general defense plan. 

The shock action and fear produced by tanks are as 
effective, certainly against partly trained troops, as their 
actual power of destruction. Hence all troops must be 
thoroughly familiar with the strongest and most vul- 
nerable points, distinguishing characteristics, and tac- 
tical employment of both hostile and friendly tanks. 


? Beitish s ~ ‘Beitigh German French U.S. 
Weight (Ibs.) ............. 8 10 22 30 10.5 
Weight of Explosive (Ibs.) .. 4.5 8 11 20 6.5 
EE Ee a od ae hs oer bos 9” diameter _.......... Tl eee ere 





SSS a ee 





(Adjustable) 


Distribution in division ..... 2,000 2,000 ET Re ey 540" 








*Part of antitank equipment in the engineer battalion. 
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Men not equipped with AT weapons seek cover and 
concealment in the face of a hostile tank attack, but 
stay ready to deal with enemy infantrymen who fol- 
low. But not the AT man! After minutes or hours of 
waiting during which he may be attacked by planes or 
artillery, when his particular foe does arrive, he must 
calmly wait under cover until the tanks come in range. 
For if he fires prematurely, he may rev eal his position. 
Deliberate action, courage of the highest order, and de- 
termination to keep his gun firing, are the traits of 
the AT soldier. 

After the jumpoff an enemy tank is likely to take 
from four to we minutes to reach an AT position if 
not put out of action before it does. If we assume that 
the tank attack is promptly discovered—eight minutes 
away from the defender’s position—how much read- 
justment of means or movement to positions can be ac- 
complished, and how many effective rounds can be de- 
livered, in that short time? An AT gun towed behind 
a truck might be able to move to a previously selected 
firing position at about the speed of a tank. But, in 
general, without even considering the effect of hostile 
measures (air and artillery) to hinder or prevent AT 
movement, it is apparent that AT units in the forward 
regimental areas must be in or very near their firing 
positions before a tank attack, or they may never get into 
action. 

The time is also shortened if we allow for the inac- 
curacy of fire at moving targets beyond 1,000 yards with 
our present sighting equipment. To estimate the matter 
briefly, enemy tanks will either be stopped or diverted, 
or swarming over Our gun positions, in five minutes’ 
time. 

The following rule-of-thumb is often used in one 
European army to estimate AT-gun requirements. We 
have just arrived at five minutes as being the possible 
duration of a fire fight against tanks. An AT gun should 
fire about ten shots per minute (as high as twenty with 
a trained crew under good conditions )—in five minutes, 
fifty rounds. If ten per cent of these immobilize a tank, 
each gun will account for five tanks. Thus, in theory 
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at least, 500 tanks might be destroyed by 100 guns < s- 
posed in depth irregularly across and along the flan << 
of the zone over which the enemy attacks. On this ba: 
an infantry division attacked by an armored division 
some 500 tanks would need at least 100 AT guns. Our 
division now has thirty-six caliber .50 machine gun; 

sixty 37-mm. AT guns, and eight 75-mm. AT guns 

Any military force, the size or potential threat of 
which may induce the enemy to attack it with tanks in 
large numbers, must also have a continuous warning 
service, functioning through organic, adjacent, at- 
tached, and supporting reconnaissance, security, and 
communications units. The simultaneous use of several 
means of warning and communications is desirable. 
The prescribed tank warning signal (three shots or 
three blasts of any kind) must be understood and re- 
layed through all echelons of a command. Tank warn 
ings must have first priority in every communications 
net. AT units usually employ radio, using simple pre- 
arranged codes. Wire communications are used in stabi- 
lized situations, and are usually connected with the 
nearest unit that has lines to higher and adjacent 
units. 

Terrain must always be carefully studied for cover 
and concealment for AT guns and trucks, fields of fire, 
covered routes leading to firing positions, and alternate 
positions. Those who reconnoiter look at the ground 
from the enemy’s viewpoint. 

In table III will be found the AT weapons in certain 
combat units. 

During a route march, air and motorized ground de- 
tachments and strong covering forces usually precede 
the columns to insure at least enough time for hasty AT 
preparations. An interior division is exposed on its 
front, to a limited depth along its flanks, and possibly 
on its rear; a flank division is vulnerable from three 
directions. When a march order definitely prescribes the 
time and routes of march, the division commander 
may not be able to take full advantage of passive AT 
measures which he could make use of otherwise. But 
without such orders, he selects his routes to make the 


—- 





TABLE III: AT WEAPONS IN CERTAIN COMBAT UNITS 
ve a 
Inf Tri Square Corps Army 
Regt Div Div Troops Corps 
Weapon (1) (2) (3) (4) ( 5) Effective Against 
Cal. 50 MG ...... 12 36 48 ‘ine 108 Light armor (1-in. or less) 
37-mm. AT gun ... 12 60 84 72 252 Medium armor (1-in. to 2'/-in.) 
75-mm. AT gun ... 8 16 32 56 Heavy armor (2'/-in. to 3'/-in.) 
24 104 148 104 416 
(1) 1 vl - with 12 37-mm. guns; 3 bn. dets each of 4 cal. (3) 4 inf regts; 1 FA brig (4 light FA bns; 2 medium FA bns) 
(4) 1 AT bn with 36 37-mm. guns; 1 horse-mecz cav regt with 


(2) 3 oe ane 3 light FA bns each of 6 37-mm. guns; 1 medium 
A bn, with 6 37-mm. and 8 75-mm. guns. The engineer 
ba is equipped with 540 AT mines. 


6 37-mm. guns; 1 FA brig with 30 37-mm. and 32 75-mm. 
guns. 
(5) Corps troops and 3 triangular divisions. 
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best use of terrain obstacles and makes his march by 
night. If conditions permit, the most suitable routes 
sre reconnoitered and bivouac areas selected before the 
march. Whether or not covering forces of air and 
ground are operating ahead of a division, continuous 
AT vigilance must be maintained. 

Infantry AT companies protect their regiments, dis- 
posed in or along the flanks of the column, and bat- 
talion AT weapons similarly protect their battalions. 
The AT company of a leading infantry regiment may 
be distributed with one platoon in the advance guard, 
the company command group with the regimental com- 
mander, one platoon between elements of the main 
body, and one platoon between the foot and motor ele- 
ments of the column. If observation is unrestricted, 
some or all of the AT units may march in the column. 
On terrain that restricts observation it is imperative for 
AT units to advance by bounds. The guns usually oc- 
cupy firing positions far enough out to the flanks to pre- 
vent delay or interference by the enemy. 

The 37-mm. AT platoons of the artillery protect 
their own battalions. The 75-mm. AT battery marches 
with the 155-mm. howitzer battalion. During the 
march, at halts, or in bivouacs, temporary roadblocks 
are established to cover routes into the area, and AT 
units protect dangerous avenues of approach. An ex- 
posed division flank is covered by a flank guard with 
attached AT units. If hostile motorized forces are 
numerous and annoying, a composite force, consisting 
principally of AT and coainiink a units, engineers, 
and communications means, may be formed into a di- 
vision blockade unit to establish a tank barrier and a 
line of protected temporary roadblocks at vulnerable 
places. 

As the distance between opposing forces decreases 
and contact with the enemy is gained, a mass tank at- 
tack becomes more probable and the enemy's motorized 
reconnaissance elements usually increase their activity 
as his covering detachments maneuver to gain or hold 
terrain favorable for future use and otherwise dispose 
themselves to insure freedom of action for their main 
forces. 

AT weapons of our own infantry battalions con- 
tinue to protect their own units. Infantry regimental 
AT companies are used to supplement and reinforce the 
battalion AT platoons, and protect the approach-march 
objectives or assembly areas of their regiments. The ar- 
tillery AT units may either continue to protect their 
battalions or carry out specific missions, as the division 
commander directs. All AT-unit leaders conduct vig- 
orous reconnaissance during this phase to find good gun 
positions. The guns and crews may be held under cover 
ready to take up these reconnoitered positions at top 
s 

The change from route march to approach march 
either comes about through hostile action, or as a step 
in the commander’s preparation for battle. If enemy 
action compels deployment, orders are usually frag- 





mentary, often lacking entirely. Naturally, approach- 
march objectives and assembly areas must take ad- 
vantage whenever possible of natural tank obstacles. 

In an attack, there must be continuous AT recon- 
naissance and a flexible and aggressive use of AT units. 
If the enemy defends a prepared position, he will 
know the terrain thoroughly and will doubtless be ready 
to use his tank units in swift, limited-objective counter 
blows, especially to recover key terrain within his po- 
sition. Hence, during an attack, our own AT weapons 
are used as protection against such counterattacks. AT 
weapons of infantry battalions advance with, or closely 
behind, the assault echelons. Infantry regimental units, 
advancing by bounds, try to cover against tank coun- 
terattacks. They make each jump forward as soon as 
the units they support occupy a terrain mask that pro- 
tects the AT units from hostile observation and small- 
arms fire. Artillery AT platoons are used under division 
control to supplement the other AT units. Thorough 
coérdination is, of course, essential between all AT 
means. 

It will be recalled that the shell of the 37-mm. AT 
gun will penetrate about two feet of concrete at 800 
yards. Accordingly, AT units with this gun may ef- 
fectively support units attacking objectives that con- 
tain concrete emplacements and similar stout defenses. 

In defensive situations, AT operations likewise re- 
quire thorough reconnaissance, meticulous coérdination 
and planning, careful selection and arrangement of 
obstacles, an effective warning service, atenlil periods 
of watchful waiting, efficient communications, prear- 
ranged signals, flexibility of use, deliberate and accu- 
rate fire action, and a high determination in all AT 
units. 

If the enemy is attacking, it may often be assumed 
that he has superior numbers and matériel of ground 
and air, and can therefore, at least during the initial 
phase, greatly restrict reconnaissance. If so, he can 
secretly concentrate several hundred tanks well forward 
for a surprise attack. This attack will doubtless come 
in waves over a broad front, supported by bombers, 
smoke, and artillery fire, and close-support weapons. 

In the past, a division commander's greatest concern 
in a defensive position was fields of fire and observation. 
But today he must give high priority to terrain pro- 
tection against tanks and motorized units. After select- 
ing his main line of resistance and assigning areas to 
his infantry regiments and artillery battalions, he must 
at once initiate reconnaissance, and also continue his 
security measures and temporarily dispose his AT 
units for immediate protection. The division G-3 co- 
ordinates reconnaissance and dispositions. If practi- 
cable, AT-unit commanders reconnoiter their areas with 
the division engineer. All actual or potential tank 
obstacles are noted on maps or sketches, with the 
amount of work needed to make them effective. Suit- 
able tank assembly areas are also noted; likewise all 
possible avenues of hostile tank approach. 
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Figure 1: Rarely can a tank attack be expected head-on 


The plan of defense within the division area itself 
is based on stopping the enemy’s tanks in front of the 
main line of resistance. There must also be specific pro- 
vision against tanks that try to enter the division area 
from flank or rear (see figure 1). Rarely can a tank at- 
tack be expected head-on; hence the flexible use of AT 
means in any direction must be insured in every such 
plan. . 

Since the action of air and ground supporting weap- 
ons of the enemy as well as the action of his tanks may 
restrict the time available for shifting AT guns to op- 
pose his attack, the guns of the infantry battalions and 


regiments in advance areas are usually concealed close 
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to their firing positions, or else a:, 
actually emplaced in those positior s. 

A division may defend an arca 
some 7,000 yards wide and 10,000 
deep, and a regiment an area some 
2,000 to 3,000 yards wide and 3,000 
deep. A hostile attack by, say, 500 
tanks is likely to be 2,000 yards wide. 
Areas completely protected by natu- 
ral obstacles—swamps, cliffs, and the 
like—can be safely disregarded. Ar- 
rangements are made with rifle units 
to cover obstacles and minefields. 
and all friendly troops must be in- 
formed where these are. Engineer 
troops put in dummy minefields for 
deception. Infantry. battalion AT 
platoons usually take up positions 
in their own battalion areas, near 
the main line of resistance. These 
are reinforced by regimental AT 
units. The AT units of reserve bat- 
talions, infantry regiments, and artil- 
lery battalions, and of attached units, 
can be given missions by the divi- 
sion commander to further reinforce 
and supplement the forward AT de- 
fenses, cover flank avenues, or to 
protect reserves. Or these may be 
held in under cover ready to go into 
previously selected positions. All 
gun units are coérdinated within 
the division and with adjacent areas 
to insure depth in their dispositions 
as a whole. The organic AT means 
of the present infantry division, with 
the help of an effective warning 
service and sound plans, should be 
adequate to stop or destroy a hostile 
tank mass that does not exceed 100 
tanks. Against any larger armored 
force, the present division AT de- 
fense will make its important con- 
tribution by retarding, disrupting, 
inflicting losses upon, and canaliz- 
ing the hostile tank mass, creating in general conditions 
favorable for the successful use of the mobile AT re- 
serves provided by the 0 2 or by GHQ. 

This, then, appears to be a situation capable of im- 
provement. The discussion that follows contains pro- 
ay for our AT defense which the writer offers in the 

ope that they may contribute to the early adoption of 
a general AT doctrine and a progressive plan for de- 
sa ing AT armament. 

The following are proposed as suitable AT means 
(see also figure 2): 

1,000 light AT mines to be carried in the combat 

vehicles of each infantry regiment, and each 
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AT, AA, and artillery battal- 
jon. 

1,000 heavy AT mines in each engi- 
neer battalion. 

4 machine guns, caliber .50 (a 
platoon) in each infantry and 
engineer battalion, reconnais- 
sance unit, artillery and AA 
battery, and in each infantry 
regimental, division, and 
army corps headquarters. 

12 37-mm. AT guns (a com- 
pany) in each regiment. 

36 37-mm. AT guns (a battal- 
ion) in each division. 

72 37-mm. 4-in. AA and AT 
guns (a regiment) in each 
army corps. 

5,000 medium tanks (about 100 bat- 
talions) in GHQ. 

3,600 37-mm. AT-AA guns (100 
battalions) in GHQ. 

3,600 4-in. AA-AT guns (100 bat- 
talions) in GHQ. 
Pursuit units from GHQ Air 
Force. 
Light bombing units from 
GHQ Air Force. 
Observation units from corps 
and army aviation. 


Our present triangular division is 
a well-balanced unit, capable of a 
sustained offense or a stubborn de- 
fense. If we greatly increase the 
number of its AT weapons, we will 
jeopardize that balance through add- 
ing too many essentially defensive 
means. It is true that a division at- 
tacked by several hundred tanks 
may not stop them with the organic 
means recommended above. But it 
can inflict many tank casualties and 
create conditions (disruption, delay, 
and canalization) favorable to the 
employment of mobile AT means 
by the next higher echelon or GHQ. 
It is also most important not to disperse AT means too 
generally, for a timely concentration of them in critical 
areas will often be vital. Thus the bulk of AT units 
should be pooled in GHQ, for usual attachment to 
armies or army corps. These are held highly mobile, in 
central positions, ready to move rapidly against hostile 
tank attacks warranting their use. ‘Their mobility must 
be insured by friendly air units. Otherwise, hostile air 
action may delay them or keep them from engaging the 
enemy within the shortest possible time. 
Combat units to include the squad, as well as all ve- 








Figure 2: AT DEFENSE OF AN ARMY CORPS 


280 caliber .50 AT guns not in forward units (mainly artillery and reserve 
division) not shown 


hicles, should always have positive means of AT de- 
fense. This increases generally the depth and flexibility 
of the whole organic AT defense. And, most important, 
it has the psychological advantage of putting in the 
hands of troops effective AT protection. 

A light antitank mine, not over ten pounds and pref- 
erably lighter, is also recommended. Ten of these 
should be in each cargo vehicle, prime mover, and 
weapons-carrier of infantry regiments and AT, AA, 
and artillery battalions. The mine should, like our pres- 
ent mine, detonate under a pressure of about 400 
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unds, and must be capable of immobilizing a tank 
of any kind. Heavy mines of not over 20 pounds, capa- 
ble of destroying any tank, should be issued to each 
engineer battalion, for use as the division commander 
directs. One thousand of these would be enough for 
an effective mine barrier 600 yards long and 15 yards 
deep. 

A suitable automatic or semiautomatic weapon for 
AT-AA local security should be available, as follows: 
four for each infantry battalion, divisional reconnais- 
sance unit, engineer battalion, artillery gun battery, 
searchlight battery, and headquarters of regiments, di- 
visions, and army corps. This gun should penetrate 1% 
inches of armor at about 500 yards, and should have 
a dual-purpose mount for automatic fire at air or ground 
targets. Something between 15 and 25-mm., weighing 
some 250 pounds, is suggested. Until such a gun is 
provided, the caliber .50 machine gun should be used. 

The 37-mm. AT gun can stop tanks with 2% inches 
of armor. If the constantly reported trend to thicker 
armor of over three inches becomes established, the 
present 37-mm. gun may have to be modified for better 
penetration, or a 47-mm., a 57-mm., or even a 75-mm. 
AT gun may become necessary. The twelve 37-mm. 
AT guns proposed for each infantry regiment are ade- 
quate to protect it except against hundreds of tanks. 
The six 37-mm. AT guns now in tables of organization 
for each of the divisional artillery battalions should be 
taken from those units and organized into a divisional 
AT battalion. Also, the eight 75-mm. AT guns now in 
medium-artillery battalions should be removed from the 
division and twelve more 37-mm. AT guns added to the 
recommended division AT unit, to make a battalion 
of thirty-six 37-mm. AT guns. The commander of 
this unit should be the AT adviser on the division staff. 

The thirty-six 37-mm. and thirty-six 4-inch dual-pur- 
pose guns should comprise the corps AA-AT regiment. 
All weapons in this regiment should be capable of 10- 
degree ; swale to permit firing downhill at ground 
targets, and should have high-explosive and armor- 
piercing ammunition. These guns should be drawn by 
motor, but should have considerable cross-country mo- 
bility and should require only a few minutes to prepare 
for action. The 4-inch gun should have an effective 
vertical range of 40,000 feet. 

These suggestions do not increase the total number 
of guns appreciably, but they do provide an organiza- 
tion that greatly improves the codrdination and flexi- 
bility of division AT means. 

The medium tank is surely a most effective AT 
weapon. It should mount at least a 3-inch gun and 
must have high mobility and speed. It is primarily a 
“tank chaser’—a positive means to seek, overtake, and 
destroy enemy tanks. A tank chaser is more desirable 
than the frequently discussed mobile mount, because a 
tank can be used offensively as well as defensively, but 
a gun on a mobile mount is limited to defensive uses. 
CIE we adopt heavy as well as medium tanks, the numer- 
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ous light-tank chassis now on hand can be used to « 
cellent advantage as mounts for AT and close-supp: 
heavy infantry weapons.) These tank chasers shou|| 
be organized into GHQ groups, each of three ba: 
talions of about 60 tanks. They can be used either +» 
fight hostile tanks or reinforce divisions and corps i 
offensive and defensive action. This organization woul. 
moreover, facilitate administration, maintenance, and 
training, and would in no way militate against the e' 
fective tactical employment of these battalions. It is 
hardly desirable to employ armored divisions or thei: 
tank elements for AT purposes, for they are primarily a 
decisive means for use in large-scale offensive and d« 
fensive operations. 

The number and types of airplanes maintained at 
GHQ are obviously influenced by tactical and stra 
tegical considerations. French front-line commanders 
begged for air support in their desperate efforts to stop 
the armored foe in May, 1940. But according to re- 
ports, friendly air units were operating on “strategical 
missions” in the Rhine Valley and were not available 
for tactical missions. The tri-color might still be floating 
from the Eiffe! Tower, had the German air superiority 
at Sedan been decisively disputed. 

Corps and army air units may be called upon to per- 
form many AT missions. Reconnaissance planes photo- 
graph the area in which the unit is operating and inter- 
pret and distribute copies to all air and AT-gun units 
and infantry, artillery, antiaircraft, engineer, and tank 
battalions, thus to furnish information of hostile tank 
assembly areas, and routes of approach, and make defi- 
nite defense plans possible. They also conduct con- 
tinuous and vigorous reconnaissance, especially where 
hostile activities are strongly protected by air and 
ground counter-reconnaissance. GHQ Air Force units 
which have been placed in support should perform the 
following missions. Pursuit planes prevent hostile air 
reconnaissance and intercept hostile dive-bombers sup- 
porting tank attacks. Bombardment planes attack hostile 
tank assembly areas and avenues of approach, and at- 
tack hostile tank groups that may penetrate the defen- 
sive position and attempt to disrupt rear areas also. 

Surely the best defense against the lightning blows 
of modern mechanical warfare is the offense. Tanks 
and planes are therefore most effective as defensive 
means. Other AT measures are important to the de- 
fense through disrupting, delaying, inflicting casual- 
ties, and canalizing hostile masses of tanks, thus creat- 
ing favorable conditions for the effective use of medi- 
um-tank units and combat aviation. 

In disposing his means, a commander must prepare 
to defend against swift blows at unexpected places and 
times. The French General Staff couldn’t conceive of 
an armored thrust of any magnitude through the rugged 
Belgian Ardennes. Yet, five armored divisions and three 
motorized divisions penetrated this deep forest and 
crossed the Meuse River, with approximately 45,000 
motor vehicles. 
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If the United States Army is to combat such attacks 
successfully, every force throughout a theater of 
operations must have an effective warning service, and 
antitank means flexibly disposed in depth, reinforced 
by strong, mobile reserves and an air force strong 
enough to neutralize hostile aviation. 

An effective warning service means continuous and 
vigorous ground and air reconnaissance, simple pre- 
arranged signals, and alternative means of communica- 
tion. If friendly air units have successfully disputed “air 
superiority” over the area, our reconnaissance planes 
may determine the developments of the hostile tank 
attack and radio their information to ground units. 
Interpretation and distribution of air photographs to 
all AT units down to platoons and all other troop units 
to include battalions should be standard procedure in 
modern warfare. Using a prearranged grid system, the 
movement and exact location of hostile tanks can be fol- 
lowed closely as reports come in from air and ground ob- 
servers. This information should be sent in the clear, in 
cryptic, prearranged form at very short intervals. 

Modern warfare also makes new demands upon 
military commanders as to handling military and 
civilian traffic and the movements of civilians in the 
combat areas. The AT-AA warning service, working 
closely with military and civil-police organizations, must 
regulate traffic control, the operation of communications 
systems, destruction of bridges, operation and protec- 
tion of public utilities, and the action of civil residents. 

AT measures can be classified in three echelons, ac- 
cording to their location and prospective employment. 
In the first echelon—from the leading to the rearmost 
combat elements of the division, some ten miles—we 
will usually find all of organic division AT means, most 
of them in or near their firing positions. In addition to 
inflicting casualties, and disrupting, and canalizing the 
tank attack, we can expect this echelon to create a de- 
lay of thirty to sixty minutes before the enemy tanks 
that survive the AT fire, mines, and obstacles of the 
first echelon can get through to the area protected by 
the second echelon. 

The AT means of reserve divisions and the corps regi- 
ment of dual-purpose weapons will usually comprise 
the second echelon. These units utilize the thirty to 
sixty minutes to readjust their dispositions in order to 
best stop the enemy tanks that succeed in penetrating 
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the forward wall. Light and heavy mines can be rapidly 
installed in the path of reported tank movements and 
gun units can move quickly to previously selected po- 
sitions. Further delay, disruption, casualties, and canal- 
ization will result as the enemy tanks advance through 
this second gauntlet. 

Highly mobile and effective means must now be 
available to seek out, overtake, and deliver knockout 
blows against the tanks that do get through to our rear 
areas. Medium-tank battalions (tank chasers), mobile 
AT and AA units, pursuit and bombing planes, will 
form the third or final echelon of AT defense, extend- 
ing from the rear boundaries of army corps back to the 
extreme range of operation of the enemy armored force. 
These must all have carried out previous reconnais- 
sances as a basis for plans of operation. 

The struggle in future warfare, as in the past, will 
be to deny or restrict the opponent's maneuver while re- 
taining full freedom of action, or at least a higher de- 
gree of mobility, for our own forces. Tanks and planes 
have not deprived infantry and artillery of their former 
supremacy, but have greatly accelerated methods and 
changed techniques, and have furnished us powerful 
supplementary means for maneuver or denial of ma- 
neuver. 

Air superiority, or air superiority disputed, is abso- 
lutely necessary to insure the success of offensive and 
defensive operations involving large armored forces. 

The tank itself (tank chaser) is the primary de- 
fensive weapon against tanks. Other AT means, active 
and passive, simply create conditions which favor the 
employment of AT tank units. 

War is even now accelerating changes. Horse-cavalry 
reconnaissance is being performed by airplanes, armored 
cars, and motorized patrols. Artillery itself may move in 
land cruisers; certain artillery réles are being assumed 
by bombing planes. Infantry is being transported in 
armored carriers and airplanes. 

The moral stamina of the fighting man, sound stra 
tegical concepts and adroit leadership, will always be 
fundamental. But it is still true, other things being 
equal, that “God is with the biggest battalions”—the 
modern interpretation of which means vast numbers of 
airplanes and armored vehicles. The ingenuity, tre- 
mendous resources, and unity of purpose of our nation 
must be fully exploited to gain these vital ends. 






The leader must not permit himself to be paralyzed by chronic obscurity. He 
must be prepared to take prompt and decisive action in spite of the scarcity or total 
absence of reliable information. He must learn that in war the abnormal is 


normal and that uncertainty is certain. 


In brief, his training in peace must be 


such as to render him psychologically fit to take the tremendous mental hurdles 


of war without losing his stride.—Infantry In Battle. 
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MORALE: First Line of Defense 





By Edward L. Bernays 





“The diabolical thing about the present age is that 
hysteria and suggestion can produce realities even in 
the political Bei. pane a that may be described as 
pseudo-creations, but none the less effective. The state 
of the collective mass subconscious today is such that 
it ought to be carefully watched. In that subconscious 
the false creative forces of hysteria and mass mania lie 
in wait, ready to conjure up a world whose reality no 
one capable of judgment could possibly believe in.” 

This quotation from Rauschning’s latest book, The 
Redemption of Democracy, says in a striking way what 
events of the last years have shown to be true. 

Psychological ramparts are as important as physical 
ramparts in modern warfare. Bloodless victories have 
shown that warfare now utilizes psychological strategy, 
timing, and planning. Masters of propaganda strategies 
win campaigns—as well as military leaders of ground 
and air. 

Our morale is our true first line of defense. In our 
democratic state, soldier and civilian must stand to- 
gether in the forces of this line today. Their attitudes 
and actions toward each other are therefore of vital 
importance. 

Dr. H. A. DeWeerd stated the issue in last month’s 
INFANTRY JourNnaAL when he said: “It is no longer 
enough for civilians merely to pay and their elected 
representatives to vote the credits asked for by the mili- 
tary advisers of the state. In fact, without special 
knowledge and training it is increasingly difficult if 
not impossible for a legislator to act with certainty and 
assurance in a field so complicated and with programs 
so vast. A nation does not succeed in total war by 
credits or arms alone. The fullest codperation of every 
civilian and the last ounce of physical and intellectual 
energy may be required. We should be prepared to 
expend it wisely.” 

In total war, behind the necessary arms and arma- 
ments there must be a national will to victory, a faith 
of all the people in their goals. Democracy does not 
survive when the people do not understand its mean- 
ing. In the Army and out of the Army men must have 
a belief in and an understanding of Democracy and of 
each other. They must have confidence in their lead- 
ers and in each other. We must have morale—a strong 
morale. 

In totalitarian countries propaganda, threat, intimi- 
dation, concentration camps, and death have eliminated 
adherents of Democracy. That is one kind of morale. 
Here, we must organize our psychological resources by 





sound democratic methods. Our intangible resources 
as well as our tangible resources, must be safeguarded. 

Individual morale depends on the physical and 
emotional well-being of the individual. A strong indi 
vidual morale creates the desire to gain the goal, be 
hind the leader, with one’s comrades, despite all ob 
stacles. 

National morale is the morale of many individuals. 
When an army and a people have high morale there is 
energy, eagerness, teamwork. With low morale there 
is confusion, apathy, frustration—possible disaster. 

But whether we are in the Army or not, the morale 
of every individual in the total warfare of today is a 
factor in the survival of all. 

The morale of our nation today needs heightening, 
needs centering upon our common goals. It needs the 
serious consideration and action of our leaders—mili- 
tary and civilian. Ten years of depression, with psy- 
chological and economic insecurity have been negative 
factors. The military successes of the Axis have not 
strengthened our morale. The propagandas against 
Democracy, the war of words and of nerves, aimed at 
us and at other democracies, have also attacked our 
morale. Propaganda techniques from within and with- 
out our country have tried to widen existing differ- 
ences in class, religion, and race between groups of 
our population. 

Self-interested men and groups, and sometimes mere 
dupes of the Axis countries—defeatists and appeasers— 
have used anti-alien, anti-labor, super-patriotic and anti- 
civil-liberty agitation to bring about disunity. They 
have used every possibly effective device. They have 
appealed to our emotions and our prejudices. They 
have abused our civil liberties, these saboteurs of De- 
mocracy, so that once they gained their ends they 
might eliminate them. That they have not succeeded 
is a tribute to our traditions and our native adherence 
to them. As our policy of international relations be- 
comes clarified, as the faith of our people in our lead- 
ers continues to grow, and as our faith in one another 
grows, our national morale should steadily improve. 

It would be no guarantee for the survival of our way 
of life to build up the strongest army in the world—if 
that army did not rest upon a strong morale—of the 
army and of the civilian population alike. The Army 
itself can play a main part in making strong the morale 
of the whole nation. 

This task of strengthening the morale of our nation 
is complicated and of great magnitude. Our national 
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goals are not ene visible to all the people. The 
United States has all the land it wants. It has all the 
food it wants, even though many have not as much 
food or land as they need. Thus Lebensraum is not a 
problem. In Nazi Germany, on the other hand, it was 
easy for the leaders to conjure up a goal and sell it to 
the people, because the country was of limited area 
and resources. The Nazis turned the people’s minds 
toward Lebensraum, an outside goal, a goal of food and 
land and living space. With that as goal, a belief in 
leaders was developed. 

But we have here a sounder, a greater goal—a goal 
that embodies the best American tradition and world— 
Democracy itself. Democracy is an ideal. We have not 
yet achieved it fully. Equal opportunity, orderly jus- 
tice, jobs, security, income—these are the goals our peo- 
ple and their army defend. 

The development of a strong unified morale behind 
the march toward these goals cannot be left to cen- 
tralized control of thought and action. To regiment 
opinions in a democracy is to weaken the very founda- 
tions of democracy. Force, intimidation, threats to 
standardize opinion, these lead to frustration, resent- 
ment, suspicion, and rumor; to unstable and unsure 
public opinion; to possible deflation of public opinion 
and disaster in time of crisis. Compulsion and censor- 
ship have no place in a democracy. 

Nor will words win a war today. Words create emo- 
tional fervor. But they leave emotional hangovers. 

A democracy must attain sound adjustments of view- 
ey between different groups of the population. We, 

ere in the United States, must more than ever recog- 
nize that sound goals, belief in able leaders, and belief 
in one another are in the national interest and in the 
interests of the individual. One sociologist has called 
this “engineering of consent,” through reason, persua- 
sion, suggestion. 

National unity and morale must come from all. It 
cannot be imposed from any central authority or con- 
trol. The Army can help to build it. 

First, the Army can exert itself towards making 
Democracy work better by cherishing democratic stand- 
ards both in its own inner workings and its relations 
with those not in the Army. The Army has already 
taken steps to make itself more democratic. Other steps, 
doubtless under consideration, can be taken without 
loss to its efficiency and with gain to its strength and to 
that of the nation. To defend Democracy, our Army 
must be a democratic army. In its relation to the civil- 
ian, the, Army must likewise adhere to democratic yard- 
sticks. It has already recognized clearly that it cannot 
depend for its poo | relationships on censorship and 
propaganda but must take the people into its confi- 
dence and depend on adjustment, on accommodation, 
on a process of give-and-take. 

Second, leaders of the Army can aid in making De- 
mocracy work better by their public expression in favor 
of those causes that make for a more closely knit De- 


mocracy. The Army must speak up for Democracy, 
must tell millions of Americans what Democracy is and 
what it means to them. They would then become 
articulate, dynamic proponents of Democracy, would 
strengthen our psychological front. 

As a third approach: Dr. DeWeerd, in The InFan- 
TRY JourNaL, has pointed out the importance of the 
Army working with the intellectual resources of the 
whole nation. The knowledge and experience of sci- 
entific and specialized personnel should be harnessed 
to the national need. 

We know far too little about our morale resources in 
the United States today, our assets and liabilities of 
morale, the psychological bases of Democracy; why 
certain people and groups have a high and others a low 
morale; the things that produce a high morale; the 
basic causes of race prejudice; the defensive and of- 
fensive methods of using morale in warfare. All these 
require research and answer. All can be taken up 
logically by the Army as a sphere of action to improve 
our national morale. 

The recent appointment of two general officers as 
heads of two new agencies of the Army suggests a con- 
sideration of the activities they will direct. What will 
be the full functions of the Bureau of Public Relations 
and the Morale Branch? The fact that the first is di- 
rectly under the Secretary of War, the second coérdi- 
nate with others, indicates that their fields are recog- 
nized as of vital importance. 

Let us consider public relations first. The term “pub- 
lic relations” was first brought into prominence in the 
1910’s and 20's. In Crystallizing Public Opinion, |! 
first defined the scope of counsel on public relations 
in 1923. At that time public relations counsel was 
regarded by many as a euphemism for press agent. Pub- 
lic relations then suffered from the misuse it was put to 
by certain industries—the whitewashing of their actions 
by words and pictures. 

During the 1930's, public relations was linked up 
with industry's attempts to rehabilitate itself after 
1929. Today the term is regarded as defining a two- 
way activity—interpreting the public to a group, as 
well as interpreting a group to the public. The white- 
washing and mimeographing hand-out connotations it 
had in the ’20’s are gone. 

In our present discussion, public relations means ad- 
justment between army and civilian to serve the na- 
tional interest. It means the carrying on of all appro- 
priate and sound activities to strengthen the national 
morale. 

The meaning given to Army public relations by the 
Anny and by the public should obviously be the broad- 
est meaning of the term—to include the utilization of 
the strategies and techniques developed by the prac- 
titioners and students of public relations—in order to 
help speed up this process of close inter-relationship 
between army and civilians. The narrower meaning 
of the term, the old meaning, a press-information serv- 
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ice feeding out mimeographec! material to media, a 
one-way street to dispel criticism and develop a build- 
up, certainly does not prevail in the Bureau as it now 
functions to make available to the people the truth 
concerning their Army. The very fact that the Bureau 
of Public Relations recently called in its men from all 
over the country to a conference in W ashington in 
order to lay down certain principles and practices 
shows how the opportunities for broadening its work 
are being recognized and acted upon. 

Public relations today operates over a much wider 
field than dealing in information. Public relations, 
efficiently carried on, now finds the coincidence of in- 
terest of the parties concerned—in this case, the public 
and the Army—in the need to maintain Democracy. It 
is also an important element in building Army policy 
as well as close relationship between the Army and the 
public. 

Here are some lines of activity I suggest the Bureau 
of Public Relations could further explore: 

To make Democracy work better in the Army and 
outside, it can make a broader study than has yet been 
made of Army customs and practices. It can then rec- 
ommend ways to improve still more the human rela- 
tionships between men and groups in the Army, keep- 
ing efficiency in mind as well as democratic standards. 

A study of what the public expects of its democratic 
army can be made. Recommendations would then fol- 
low to bring Army practices in line with these public 
expectations. Or if this were impractical from the 
standpoint of military efficiency, a better understand- 
ing by the public of such practices could be brought 
about. This has already been done in some degree. 
The whole field should be exhaustively surveyed. 

A study should reveal what words, pictures, and ac- 
tions, and what type of presentation will best convey 
the facts about the Army to the public. Emphasis 
might also be placed on a study of the public from time 
to time in order to interpret to the Army changing pub- 
lic attitudes regarding the Army, so that it may adjust 
its attitudes and actions to public opinion—or bring 
about understanding anew. 

Leaders of the Army, through the Bureau of Public 
Relations, could express themselves to a greater extent 
than at present upon matters affecting Democracy and 
thus indicate to the people the Army's own interest in 
the goals in which the entire country is interested. The 
educational system of the country can be urged to 
study and teach the varied fields of learning that enter 
into the new political and psychological warfare. 

The Bureau of Public Relations can also become 
the agency of speaking up for Democracy within the 
Army itself. A democracy has an obligation to insure 
its continuity. Its continuity can be insured if its sol- 
diers know what they are fighting for and why. A 
public relations division can effectively formulate and 
then help carry out programs of education within the 
Army to the end that the hundreds of thousands who 
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will eventually return to civilian life will become . 
fective focal points of enthusiasm for the way of |i 
they have learned more about in the Army. 

The Bureau of Public Relations should avail its: 
more and more of the intellectual resources of the « 
entific and trained personnel available in this countr 
How this can be done will be taken up later in th 
article. 

As to the full functioning of the Morale Branch | 
the Army, there too we are dealing with a term tha: 
covers a wide range of ideas. Many still think of 
morale as recreation and entertainment to prevent 
boredom and its consequences among the soldiers. The 
new Morale Branch is already developing activities to 
take care of these phases of its work. With the assist 
ance of an advisory group numbering many leading 
citizens, it has also surveyed the fields of citizenship 
teaching, recreation, and amusement, and has obtained 
expert advice in many fields. 

Morale in its full sense has to do with our whole 
physical and mental well-being. Morale resources are 
equally important with our resources of men and raw 
materials. It must be treated in its full sense. The 
Army should supply all knowledge discovered through 
research in the social sciences over the last half-century 
that has been successfully applied in the field of public 
opinion and communications. 

Thus, through these two new agencies of the Army, 
effort should be directed to a complete study of w hat 
the problems of morale are and how they can be met. 
In the warfare of the totalitarian countries, wars are 
fought politically by propaganda as well as by the force 
of arms. Sound protection requires psychological de- 
fensives as well as offensives, in addition to physical 
ones. I suggest the fullest use of specialized, scientific 
personnel—experts—on a Morale Commission, to advise 
the public relations and morale agencies on policies 
and methods, and to harness civilian intellectual ca- 
pacities to the problems the country and the Army 
face, both within the Army and in the relation of the 
Army to civilians. 

Today we have experts in the physical sciences at 
the call of government. We have public-administration 
experts who advise in the field of government. We 
have many industrial experts also. We have no fully 
comparable service in the field of morale. Experts in the 
social sciences—sociologists, psychologists, neurologists, 
psychiatrists, social psychologists, adult educators, ex- 
perts in public relations and communications—are like- 
wise willing to place themselves at the disposal of the 
government and should be called upon as freely—still 
more freely and broadly than the special abilities of 
such experts have so far been sought. The counsel and 
advice of such a group should make it possible for those 
who take advantage of it to carry on their activities with 
greater efficiency along democratic lines. 

Such a body must be broad as to the field which it 


covers. Its members must be broad in their points of 
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view. Such a group should study morale as an offen- 
sive and defensive weapon. Such a body should take 
account of the various morale elements that enter into 
our national defense—psychological, sociological, eco- 
nomic. Its membership should be drawn from the 
theoretical as well as the practical fields. Such a body 
would take a broad, dispassionate, scientific view. Such 
a body, at the call of the Bureau of Public Relations 
and the Morale Branch, would obviously be in a posi- 
tion to aid in that adjustment and accommodation be- 
tween Army and civilian upon which our national 
interest and our national future rest in great part. 

At a meeting at which I presided, held in New York 
last fall, a number of leading men in the field of human 
relations—able, disinterested men—signed a statement 
which I quote in conclusion: 

“America is now rearming. Our factories are manu- 
facturing implements of war and, within a few months, 
hundreds of thousands of men will be called to the 
colors—not to make war, but to prepare the defense of 
America and of the American way of life. 

“These military measures are of vital importance. 
Morale is of at least equal importance. 

“A low morale undermines resistance, destroys ef- 
ficiency, provokes dissension and prepares for panic 
and collapse; a high morale releases and multiplies 
human energies, creates a power of endurance, a spirit 
of hopefulness and a capacity for united effort. 

“If morale is to consist of something more than a 
state of emotional intoxication, it must rest upon a 
basis of sober conviction. Americans must realize that 
their America is worthy of every personal sacrifice. 





We Must Get It Through Our Heads... . 


American morale must spring from a love not merely 
of soil and home but of those values of life to the reali- 
zation of which America is dedicated; it must be 
founded on a revitalized adherence to those principles 
of liberty, equality and respect for dignity of the hu- 
man person on which its institutions were originally 
founded. 

“A sound American morale cannot be built on a 
mere defense of traditional American rights, or on 
heresy hunting, suppression of dissent or on the hatred 
of a common enemy. It must rest upon a positive pro- 
gram. Such a program must conceive Democracy in 
terms of increasing satisfaction of the needs of all our 
citizens. The building of American morale requires 
the systematic extension of economic and psychological 
security, and of mass participation in the formation of 
public policy. It requires the assurance that all the 
people shall enjoy the right to work and to grow, which 
is the basic premise of Democracy. 

“Many groups and agencies are aware of this prob- 
lem and are already contributing to its solution. But 
they are in need of a more comprehensive, systematic 
and unified endeavor. 

“The achievement of a high morale, like military 
preparation takes time. It is imperative that this prepa- 
ration begin at once. But to achieve a sound Ameri- 
can morale is to do more than meet a temporary emer- 
gency. It is to lay the foundation of a vigorous and de- 
veloping national life for the years to come.” 

The Army must play its full part in this preparation 
for building our morale resources for war and for the 
ultimate peace to follow. 


But we are attempting to do more in two years than Germany did in six—Nazi 
Germany, whose entire national existence was geared to this one job of armament. 
We must grasp the enormity of these facts and what they mean. We must get it 
through our heads, by constant repetition if necessary, that modern war is a life 
and death struggle between the total economic strength of the opponents. 

That applies not only to war but to defense against war. For you must remem- 
ber that preparation for the fighting going on today began a long time ago. War 
in the military sense is only the final chapter in the story of a conflict that started 
years before with the gathering of raw materials, the building of tools, and the 
planning of production lines.—W. L. Barr, deputy commissioner of the Industrial 


Materials Division of the National Defense Advisory Commission. 
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“Meet Our Authors” on page 69. His book is also re- 
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When the Germans entered Antwerp and I began to 
come into daily contact with them at my hotel and 
elsewhere, my chief interest was not in their military 
equipment and preparedness, but in their state of mind. 
What a German soldier thinks of the military and 
political situation in Europe is in a large degree the 
measure of the real success of the Nazi régime; his 
morale will have an important bearing on any eventual 
attempt by Great Britain to invade the Continent and 
smash the Nazi power. To attempt to rebuild a Europe 
at peace, if it is to be stable, his beliefs and convictions 
must be taken into account. My visits to Germany be- 
fore the war, and my many contacts with Germans 
through my work, had prepared me for a depressing 
degree of fanaticism on the part of a great number of 
them. At the same time, | knew that there were, here 
and there, intelligent Germans who were not deceived, 
and I was curious to see whether or not I should find 
men of this stamp in the army. 

I came in contact with large numbers of soldiers un- 
der unusually favorable circumstances for they were 
billeted at my hotel for one or more nights and ate 
many of their meals in the restaurant. Here we often 
had groups remaining long enough for us to become 
well acquainted with them and when their superior 
officers were absent they often talked freely and with- 
out restraint. On other occasions, the officers them- 
selves talked with a frankness that astonished me. It 
is perhaps worth remarking that my hotel was noted in 
Antwerp for its cuisine—a fact which explains why 
many of the Germans returned again and again to the 
restaurant, and in the end talked to us with much less 
reserve than they would have to a casual stranger. A 
full report of all my conversations, here, on the street, 
in cafés and elsewhere with German soldiers would 
easily fill a volume, and would perhaps be more con- 
fusing than helpful. Therefore, I shall select those 
things which recurred frequently in conversations with 
many different men. 

It is important to bear in mind that the German 
soldier is not merely a pawn in a military chess game— 
he is also a human being away from home, and in 
most instances has been away from home for a very 
long time. A great number of men have undergone 
their period of military training, then been stationed 
for several years in Austria, in Czechoslovakia, have 
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gone through the Polish campaign, then the Dutch, 
Belgian and French campaigns — and the dominant, 
constantly recurring theme of all of their conversations 
is their desire to go home. Let me state clearly at the 
outset that I am not suggesting that Hitler's army is 
practically ready to revolt—that would be wishful think- 
ing of the most harmful sort. At the same time it would 
be equally stupid to lean too far in the other direction 
and to assume that this fact has no military importance 
whatsoever. The Germans are a people to whom fam 
ily life means a great deal, and family ties are strong. 
Nearly every German soldier to whom I talked for more 
than a few minutes proudly showed me snapshots of 
his wife and children, or his fiancée, or his mother, 
and expressed in no uncertain terms his hope that soon 
the war would be over and he would be able to rejoin 
them in a Europe at peace. As members of Hitler's 
army of conquest they have had their good moments; 
their leader has given them an almost unbroken se- 
quence of successes; life has been very comfortable at 
times in some of the occupied cities—but none of these 
things gives any enduring satisfaction to a man away 
from his family who sees several of his best years going 
by while he makes no progress whatever with his civil- 
ian job or career. 

Immediately after the invasion, when every German 
soldier believed that the war was nearly at its end, this 
desire to go home was not important. It seemed very 
clear to them that they would soon be able to do so and 
the matter was not worth worrying about. As the 
months went by, and one postponement followed 
another, they were not so certain. If Hitler fears a long 
war it is perhaps more because of this than of the ques- 
tion of material reserves. Time is on the side of the 
Allies not only in a material sense but also because the 
Germans have been taught for years that the war 
would be a short, sharp struggle—a blitzkrieg—whereas 
Churchill has been shrewd enough to warn his people 
that the war would be long and difficult. 


One other factor must be borne in mind, however; 
so long as the German soldier believes he is fighting to 
protect his family, he will put up with a great deal, no 
matter how lonely he may be or how much he would 
like to return to that family. I remember on one occa- 
sion the attempt of a friend of mine to explain to a 
group of German soldiers why Frenchmen with#five or 
more children had been excused from military duty. 
The German soldiers were bewildered and completely 
unable to understand this. “But,” they said, “if he has 
five children, why doesn’t he want to fight to protect 
them?” So long as the German soldier has this feeling, 
he will submit to a great deal. 

The most important factor of all, no doubt, is the 
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Before the Arc de Triomphe in Paris a 
general officer distributes Iron Crosses 


German soldier's opinion of Hitler. . . . Never, in all 
my conversations, did I hear a word of criticism of the 
German leader. Even those not in sympathy with his 
régime and who openly attacked it, believed that Hitler 
was himself sincere and had the good of the German 
people at heart; believed, too, that he had accomplished 
a great deal for Germany whatever might be the out- 
come. 

Any propaganda effort which ignores that fact is, I 
believe, foredoomed to failure. The leaflets dropped 
over Germany by the RAF, which carried a direct at- 
tack on Hitler, could not, I am sure, serve any useful 
purpose whatever—at any rate, not until things became 
a great deal worse than they have been up to date. It 
would be far more skillful to take the line that Hitler's 
sincere and earnest plans for the benefit of the German 

people have been betrayed by corrupt politicians around 
him; for it is a venerable principle of argument that one 
must start off with a statement with which the oppo- 
nent will agree and then step by step proceed to a point 








with which he was not in sympathy at the outset. An 
atheist who wished to shake the faith of a devoutly re 
ligious man would make little headway if he started 
off with scurrilous attacks on the Deity; direct criticism 
of Hitler is to the mass of the German people at the 
present time just that. 

If, however, practically all of the German soldiers 
idolize Hitler it does not follow that the same is true 
of the Nazi régime. In far more cases than I would 
ever have anticipated German soldiers told me in ef 
fect: “Hitler is honest and sincere, but he is surrounded 
by a gang of crooks—they have gotten us into the 
present mess.” Again and again I heard the most bitter 
criticism of Géring, Gébbels, Hess, Himmler, Ley, and 
Ribbentrop; again and again German soldiers charged 
that these men were growing rich at the expense of the 
German people—that they were corrupt and unscru- 
pulous. It is obviously along this line that any success 
ful propaganda effort must be directed. Hitler is, for 
the present, as good as invulnerable, but many men 
around him are admirable targets, and the German 
people are already more than half disposed to react 
favorably to criticism of them. 

Any plan such as that of certain appeasers to make 
a deal with Goring at the expense of Hitler was fore 
doomed to failure—if necessary, the German soldiers 
would fight almost to the last man for Hitler and against 
Goring. . . . There is somewhat more respect for Géb- 
bels, for it is an incontestable fact that at the time of the 
early Nazi putsch and other uprisings Gébbels did, de 
spite his physical infirmity, display a great deal of per- 
sonal courage, charging in the face of machine guns at 
a moment when as one eyewitness described it, “Hitler 
was lying on his belly on the pavement, howling with 
terror.” However, the frequent amorous scandals in 
his private life of recent years have not heightened his 
popularity and he cannot succeed independently of 
Hitler. As for the other Nazi leaders, | saw no evi 
dence that any one of them occupies any considerable 
place in the affections of the German people. I seri 
ously doubt whether any one of them could success 
fully carry on after Hitler's death as Stalin did after 
Lenin, for the emphasis in Germany has been far more 
on Leader and less on Party than was the case in 
Russia. 

The German people have very little love indeed for 
the rank and file of the Nazi political machine. Many 



















German soldiers complained to me bitterly of the con- 
stant extortion of money in their civilian lives, in the 
form of so-called voluntary contributions to various 
Nazi causes. . . . The German people do not forget 
that the Nazis have never given an accounting of the 
use to which these enormous contributions have been 
put, and a great many Germans feel that the Nazi party 
as such is chiefly a machine for the financial exploita- 
tion of the German people. 

Not infrequently the bitterest criticism came from 
men who had been members of the party in the days of 
its early struggles. These men often felt that they had 
fought for something very different from the present 
Nazi régime, and though they still idolized Hitler, they 
felt that he as well as they had been completely be- 
trayed. A great deal of their admiration for Hitler I 
believe springs from the German's antipathy toward 
disorder and confusion. There was a great deal of this 
in government affairs in Germany during the period 
before Hitler came to power, and while it is not my 

urpose here to go into the reasons for it nor to try to 
fix the blame, the fact remains that most of the Ger- 
man people badly wanted some sort of order brought 
out of the chaos then reigning. Since it happens to 
have been the Nazi party which accomplished this— 
however-questionable the means—a certain measure of 
gratitude on the part of the German people goes to 
Hitler. Democracy, in the sense in which we think of 
the word, seems to a considerable proportion of the 
German people to be merely weakness. Any future 
government which is to follow the Nazi régime must 
give the appearance of strength and order or it has 
no hope of succeeding. 

Most important of all, probably, is the fact that the 
average German, rightly or wrongly, feels that he is 
in a material sense better off than he was before Hitler 
came to power. Such privation as there has been he 
attributes not to Nazi militarism but to British oppres- 
sion of the German nation. It is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss at length the Nazi political system, or to give an 
opinion as to its soundness or sincerity; I am only deal- 
ing here with the result in terms of public morale. In 
that connection, the one thing which counts to the Ger- 
man people at the present time is the fact that Hitler has 
succeeded in giving them the feeling, or at any rate 
the illusion, of economic well-being and security. . 

Take, for example, the case of a German private. 
In addition to his keep, he receives a sum far higher 
than in most European armies. It matters little to him 
if this is paid in “worthless” paper money so long as he 
can exchange that money for things he wants. 

I leave to the economists the task of determining 
how long all of this can continue. I am concerned here 
with what the German soldier believes now, not with 
what may be the economic breakdown of tomorrow. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
fact that the German soldier believes that Hitler has 
given him economic security. I have watched the ef- 
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fect of this conviction at work for years in most of ¢! 
totalitarian states and I am certain that an increasing 
number of persons in the world if obliged to choose 
between political freedom and economic securit 
would prefer the latter. They would rather have both, 
but of the two they would sooner sacrifice somethin» 
of their freedom and enjoy the assurance of emplo\ 
ment and stabilized social conditions. Propaganda 
aimed at the German people offering them a restoration 
of their political freedom will have little effect unless 
linked with some assurance of an order in Europe 
which promises them some sort of economic stability. 
Practically all German soldiers believe, of course, 
that Germany is completely justified in fighting this 
war. This is not solely due to propaganda. The stories 
Hitler has spread—of the German military victory in 
the First World War, the betrayal of it by dishonest 
politicians at home, and the “iniquitous” Versailles 
Treaty—would not have succeeded so easily if they had 
not corresponded to something which a large portion of 
the German people already believed. After the last 
war no useful effort was made by the Allies to win the 
support of the German people for democratic ideals and 
peaceful collaboration between European nations; Ger- 
man schools went right on teaching the same glorifica- 
tion of military triumphs and the soldier that they had 
taught before the war. Even a well-educated “reason- 
able” German is almost incredibly ignorant of the most 
elementary facts concerning the last war and the period 
immediately following it. The German people believe 
that for decades they have been cheated of their right- 
ful place in Europe and they see this war as a righteous 
and completely justifiable means of winning that place. 
Their hatred of the British is‘naturally closely linked 
with their feeling of deception and, frustration. The 
one irreconcilable enemy of the German people, they 
feel, is Great Britain. They see England as a “bloated 
financial octopus,” and tell you with a satisfied smile 
that when they have taken all of England’s gold and 
all of England's colonies it will no longer be Germany 
which is the “poor, have-not nation.” They do not 
make a distinction in their hatred, as the Russians do, 
between the British government and the British people. 
A very special brand of hatred, however, is reserved for 
the man whom they describe as “Germany’s greatest 
enemy,’ Mr. Winston Churchill; Germans now firmly 
believe that he is a Jew. Again and again, as early as 
the summer of 1940, German soldiers told me smugly 
that they had positive information that a special air- 
plane was in readiness, day and night, to take Church- 
ill to Canada—the situation in England was becoming 
too dangerous for him, and he was preparing to leave 
the British nation to its fate. This was, of course, the 
story being spread so assiduously by the German radio 
at that period. The German soldiers make no secret 
of the fact that if they ever do set foot in England there » 
will be no question of fraternization and “friendly” 
treatment such as there has been in the Low Countries. - 











Their hatred of England has been cultivated for so 
long and has grown so intense that I doubt whether 
their own officers would be able to restrain them from 
a display of savage brutality such as has not been seen 
in western Europe for centuries. 

The soldier’s attitude toward America is chiefly one 
of indifference. They do not like the United States 
and they feel that America’s intervention in the First 
World War was a barbarous and unjustifiable attack 
on the peace-loving German people, but the hatred is 
a passive one, with more contempt than anger. The 
cocksure fanatics told me with unwavering certitude: 
“America won't come into this war—there are no profits 
to be made from it!” But the thinking German was not 
so sure, and he merely told me: “I hope America won't 
come in this time; after all, it’s none of her business.” 
On the whole their attitude toward the American peo- 
ple is considerably less hostile than toward the British 
people, owing at least partly to the fact that so many 
of them have relatives somewhere in the United States, 
and they know in many cases that those relatives are 
well off and reasonably happy. Some German soldiers 
even asked me quite frankly if American demo-plutoc 
racy were as bad as their leaders assured them—how it 
was possible for people in America to be so prosperous, 


while they in Germany, working a great deal harder, 
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Members of the Luftwaffe relax between alerts “somewhere in the West” 


had less. Unfortunately such men were the exception 
rather than the rule. 
for American industrial capacity and mass production 
methods but they are equally sure that no American 
machine could be as good as its German equivalent. 
Few. German soldiers realized at the time I left the 
extent.of current and proposed American aid to Great 
Britain. Their newspapers have played up conspicu 
ously the anti-administration speeches of isolationist 
senators, often giving them almost as much prominence 
as speeches by leaders of the Nazi government. In a 
similar manner they have given great importance to 
the activities of American organizations opposing aid 
to Britain, and at the time | left German-controlled 
newspapers were Ste iting flatly that no more mate rial 
would be manufactured for the Allies in America be 
cause American manufacturers were convinced that 
the war would end in Germany's favor so shortly that 
there was no point in fulfilling further orders. The 
newspapers made it quite clear, too, that the American 
public was solidly opposed to any sort of aid to Britain. 
Viewed collectively, the German soldiers’ attitude 
toward propaganda is difficult to comprehend unless 
one has encountered it at first hand. Even now, I find 
it impossible to explain. In June, 1940, they were told 
that London had been bombed on a colossal scale and 


All of them have a certain respect 
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practically destroyed—they believed this and neglected 
no occasion to repeat it. Two months later they were 
told that the first intensive raids were being started 
against London—this flat contradiction did not seem to 
worry them at all nor did they even seem aware of it, 
and they believed the second story as enthusiastically 
as they had the first. If a report on Tuesday were the 
exact opposite of something announced with equal con- 
viction on Monday they altered their opinion accord- 
ingly but expressed no surprise at the discrepancy. 

A recurring note in scores of conversations which I 
had with German soldiers was their almost hysterical 
fury at nocturnal British air raids. They, the Germans, 
were not cowards; they went to drop bombs in the 
daytime, in courageous and gentlemanly fashion—why 
couldn't the British play the game, and conduct them- 
selves in the same way? German bombs were dropped 
in daylight on specific objectives; the British came over 
in the dark and merely threw bombs about at random. 
When the Germans too began making night raids, this 
was, naturally, only a legitimate form of reprisal. The 
soldiers were not so much worried about air raids which 
might affect themselves; they were far more concerned 
about the danger of bombs being dropped on their 
families back home. This fear has become almost an 
obsession with the German soldiers, and if anything 
ever leads them to lay down their arms it is very likely 
to be the feeling that their families are exposed to grave 
danger from which the Nazis are no longer capable 
of protecting them. From a long-range point of view, 
aerial bombardments within Germany are probably 
more important and more far-reaching in their results 
than bombardments of troop concentrations in the oc- 
cupied areas. Incidentally, the Germans have a very 
considerable respect for British pilots and planes. On 
many occasions I have heard German fliers, AA gun- 
ners and others, speak highly of the ability of British 

ilots and the firepower of RAF machines. Many mem- 

rs of the Luftwaffe also praised Britain’s ground de- 
fenses. They worried a great deal more than might have 
been expected about the balloon barrage and told me 
that special planes went over at a great height, directly 
before each important raid, to locate these balloons and 
to bring some of them down if possible. They also 
seemed to feel that the British antiaircraft gunnery was 
a force to be reckoned with, both in quantity and qual- 
ity. One young pilot told me: “I have been over Eng- 
land seven times, and I don’t know how it is possible 
that I am still alive. Flying over England is horrible! It 
is exactly like flying your ship against a steel wall.” The 
German pilots s te admiringly of British fighter 
planes; they would never admit that they were the 
equal of their own Messerschmitt 109 and 110, but 
British ships were, notwithstanding, adversaries worthy 
of their steel. The German fliers were convinced, how- 
ever, that Britain did not have nearly enough planes, 
and that as time went by she would have less and less 
as they destroyed all of ie manufacturing facilities. 
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The mechanicians, ground crews, radio operators and 
others were very much like any of the other German 
soldiers, and were often just as friendly and agreeab! 
But the German pilots were in a class by themselves 
not so many of these came to our hotel, for with the 
high pay and extra bonuses for each flight, they wer: 
able to afford the best hotels and usually went ther: 
I did, however, meet a considerable number of pilots a: 
one time or another, and arrived at the conviction that 
practically all of them were at least slightly mad. Most 
of them were taciturn and moody, and frequently, when 
they did talk to one their conversation quite literally 
did not make sense—often I had the impression that 
their minds were definitely unbalanced. I am not sug. 
gesting that they were drugged, as often has been 
charged, for I have no evidence of that. But if they were 
not, one can only suppose that the nature of their train 
ing and activities has undermined in a large degree 
their mental stability. However, and this I can vouch 
for personally, they consumed limitless quantities of 
alcohol. When they were billeted in my hotel they came 
downstairs already drunk in the morning, consumed a 
breakfast largely alcoholic and continued to drink 
during the day until it was time for them to report 
for duty. They returned intoxicated and continued to 
drink during the rest of the evening until they went 
to bed almost unconscious. Army regulations dealt se- 
verely with drunkenness among soldiers, but I never 
saw a military police officer who dared to apply disci- 
plinary measures to a flier. During the fighting in 
Belgium, I was told on several occasions, bottles of 
brandy were frequently found in the cockpits of planes 
that had been brought down. Whether this is true or 
not I cannot say, but I should not find difficulty in 
crediting it. Army fliers have never been noted for so- 
briety, in any country, and it would not be surprising 
if men whose work obliges them to bomb civilian ob 
jectives and machine-gun defenseless women and chil- 
dren should feel the need of an artificial stimulus. Po- 
litically the pilots were probably the most rabid fanatics 
in the entire German military organization. With many 
of the German soldiers one could argue quite intelli- 
gently and say pretty frankly just what one thought of 
the Nazi régime wthout any particular bad feeling on 
either side, an I never encountered a case of this sort 
among the fliers. Somewhat similar were the tank 
drivers, who like the fliers were a highly selected and 
trained group, no doubt chosen at least partly for their 
political reliability. I did not encounter many German 
pilots who appeared to be less than twenty-five or 
twenty-six years of age, despite many stories to the con- 
trary. Some of the gunners, wireless operators, and the 
like, are much younger, and the presence of such 
youths in planes shot down over England may have 
given rise to these reports. 

The general opinion of the great mass of the German: 
soldiers about the war during the summer of 1940 was, 
I think, well summed up in the statement made to me: 
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by one of them: “Holland was a gift. For Belgium, we 
had to pay a small price. France has been expensive. 
As for England—well, I don’t know what it will cost!” 
[his I heard again with slight variations on several oc- 
casions. German soldiers were practicaily unanimous in 
asserting that the Dutch campaign had been literally 
a walkover. They attributed this, on the one side, to the 
efficacy of their propaganda and Fifth Column organ- 
ization which had practically delivered the country into 
their hands, and on the other to the unequaled striking 
power of the German concentrations of dive-bombers, 
against which, they confidently asserted, nothing on 
earth could stand up. The only exception to this 
opinion which I encountered came from a member of 
an armored-train crew with whom I talked during the 
first week of the occupation. Armored trains had played 
an exceedingly important part in smashing a breach in 
the Dutch border defenses, and this man told me that it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the soldiers on the 
Dutch frontier had not resisted valiantly. “Why,” he 
exclaimed admiringly, “I was forced to machine-gun 
some of them at a distance of fifteen feet from me; they 
wouldn’t give in!” 

After the Belgian campaign the German soldiers 
expressed a certain amount of disillusionment. As sol- 
diers they admired the stubborn resistance which Bel- 
gium had put up in 1914 and they were somewhat 
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astonished that the same army in 1940 had opposed 
them with relatively less determination. They showed 
no surprise at the outcome of the French campaign 
since the whole object of the movement through Hol- 
land and Belgium had been to crush France, and they 
felt no astonishment that an offensive so carefully pre- 
pared should have succeeded. However, their remarks 
made it clear that the campaign had been far less of a 
walkover than the rate of advance might indicate and 
that their casualties had been many, many times heavier 
than the official German announcements had claimed. 
Faced by the possibility of having to make a direct 
attack on England, many of them felt for the first time, 
I think, a certain element of doubt. They were confi 
dent enough of winning in the end, but they felt pretty 
certain that the price would be heavy. Many of them 
hoped that the submarine warfare and aerial bombard 
ments would bring England to her knees without the 
necessity of an actual assault upon the island fortress. 
So much for the generally held opinions expressed to 
me by the great mass of German soldiers as | came in 
daily contact with them during a period of five and one 
half months. I know that there is nothing in them not 
already familiar to anyone who has read the outpouring 
of the German propagandists. But this is not the whole 
of the story. What is infinitely more important is the 
difference between what the German soldiers believed 
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in May, 1940, and in October of the same year. There 
were many such differences, and their significance 
seemed to me very great. 

Tlie Germans entered Belgium in May with the un- 
shakable conviction that the war would be over in fif- 
teen days. Military operations in France took somewhat 
longer than they had expected but peace was still just 
around the corner. When after the French capitulation 
England failed to sue for peace, they admitted that 
there would be a little delay, since preparations must be 
made for the invasion of the island. But the war would 
be over by August 15. When that date in turn passed 
without victory, I began to detect for the first time signs 
of weakened confidence by the German soldiers in their 
Leader. By September there was no longer any mention 
of an end of the war “in fifteen days,” and an increasing 
number of soldiers and even officers and pilots ad- 
mitted to me that the war would not be finished in 
1940—a revolutionary contrast to their attitude at the 
first moment of their arrival. This had a definitely un- 
favorable effect upon morale for the great majority of 
the men wanted nothing so much as to go home. Some 
soldiers said to me, grimly: “If the war isn’t over by 
winter, we'll go home and let the politicians do the 
fighting!” Again I must stress that I am not trying to 
create the impression that Hitler's army was—or is—ripe 
for rebellion, but the fact that even a few German sol- 
diers made remarks of this nature represented such a 
sharp change from anything which had been said in 
previous months that it was definitely significant. Men 
began much more openly to criticize the Nazi régime, 
if not Hitler. 

Somewhat surprising to me was the case of a Ger- 
man propagandist whom I met in September. Every 
unit in the German army and navy has directly at- 
tached to it its own press correspondent, newspaper 
photographer, motion picture camerman, and radio 
commentator—a system which other armies might per- 
haps be well advised to emulate. And these men were 
not outsiders, but active soldiers or sailors with the 
specific assignment of carrying on their specialized work 
for the Propaganda Ministry. This propagandist ex- 
pressed the greatest disgust with all things connected 
with the Nazi régime (except, as usual, Hitler) and 
made no secret whatever of his contempt for the Ger- 
man propaganda. On one occasion while examining 
a recent German magazine, I called his attention to 
a remarkable photograph purporting to show a British 
ship being sunk by a torpedo. He looked at the photo 
indifferently. “After all,” he said, “there is nothing 
whatever in the picture to prove that it was taken in 
1940—and not in 1914.” 

In September and October I heard a constantly in- 
creasing number of expressions of lessened confidence 
in the Nazi régime and dissatisfaction on the part of 
the soldiers. The reasons for this were many and varied. 
The fundamental one, which I have mentioned, was 
that most of the men had been away from home too 
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long and had had enough. I am not a specialist in mi 
tary questions, but I believe there is a very old pri 
ciple the soundness of which has never been qui 
tioned, to the effect: “Never leave your soldiers t 
long in a foreign country with nothing to do.” Man 
historians feel that Napoleon’s downfall really cam: 
not at the Battle of Waterloo, but during the year 
when he left his men too long in Spain. It is fatal fo 
soldiers to begin to ask themselves why they are fight 
ing, and occupation troops have far too much time or 
their hands for the good of their own morale. Hitler is, 
in this sense, faced with a grave problem: if he leave: 
a regiment too long in one place its members becom: 
much too friendly with the local population. To cir 
cumvent this he moves them about frequently, but 
many of the men are specialists of various sorts, some 
hold key administrative positions, and once they have 
become familiar with conditions in a particular com 
munity it is ineflicient to shift them elsewhere. A con 
siderable proportion of the soldiers in Antwerp con 
sisted of men who had been there since the beginning 
of the invasion, and who had formed many local friend- 
ships. From these Belgian acquaintances, they had 
learned a great many things not taught them by the 
German propaganda and were no longer as certain of 
the indisputable rightness of the Nazi cause as they 
had been at the time of their arrival. 

Another important factor was at work: life in Bel- 
gium was not as comfortable in October as it had been 
in May. Cafés were beginning to serve ersatz coffee, 
there was no longer chocolate to be found in the shops, 
nor any of that range of merchandise (such as they had 
not seen in years) to be bought with their easily-earned 
money. True, they still received good army rations, but 
the little extras that had made life so comfortable— 
more comfortable than many of them had ever known 
in civilian life at home—were no longer available. 
Winter was coming on again, and, surprising as it may 
seem, the German soldier’s uniform protects him very 
poorly indeed against cold weather. Many told me that 
they had suffered excruciatingly during the severe 
winter of 1939-40. 

So long as Hitler could give his soldiers one success 
after another, and so long as he could give them more 
material comfort than they had known in civilian life, 
their desire to go home remained in the background. 
When August 15 came and went without the promised 
victory, and then other dates for which the same prom- 
ise had been given, their confidence wavered. So long 
as there are countries in Europe to be plundered and the 
booty distributed among the soldiers, so long can they 
be kept quiet and contented, but with the exception of 
Sweden and Switzerland, there is not a great deal left 
in Europe. A brilliant victory in some area or another 
would of course pull confidence up again, but I have 
the firm conviction that the morale of this German 
Army can never be brought back to the exuberant point 


of the summer of 1940. There is not room here to de- 





tail all the evidence which I saw of that drop in morale 
but there was no question that it was genuine and seri 
ous. 

Much more vital is the question naturally raised by 
such a statement: Will the German army revolt? It 
would be rash to give an uncompromising answer to 
that question, but there are definite signs that given 
certain conditions it might very well revolt. It is even 
more difficult to say what direction that mutiny might 
take. A young German naval officer said to me one 
evening: “Do you remember where the trouble started 
in Germany in 1918?” I replied that so far as I could 
remember, it had started in the German Navy—Kiel, 
wasn't it? “Yes,” he replied, “and that is where it will 
begin this time. I don’t know how far off it may be, but 
I can see it coming. Remember that a considerable pro- 
portion of the men in the German Navy are from the 
peacetime merchant marine and passenger ships. ‘They 
are men accustomed to traveling about the world. They 
know something more than what has been told them 
by the Propaganda Ministry. Except for the submarine 
crews, these men are getting nothing whatever to do 
and idleness is always dangerous.” I mention this for 
what it is worth; it proves nothing. But I had many 
such conversations before I left, and however remote 
revolt may be at the present time, it is significant that 
any German soldiers or officers think about it and dare 
to say so. 
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A German military band plays in the square of an occupied town 


Another opinion which I encountered with surpris 
ing frequency was typified by the unsolicited statement 
made to me by an officer one night in a café. He was of 
a rank somewhat higher than one usually encountered 
in public and we fell into conversation when he lit my 
cigarette for me (my lighter having gone dry). Our 
talk consisted chiefly of the usual polite phrases about 
the war until he startled me by saying, quite calmly, 

“Oh, Germany will soon be Soviet.” Since I knew him 
only slightly I did not press the matter further to in 
quire exactly what he meant by this, but | encountered 
the same apparently sincere opinion on a number of 
occasions before my departure. After all, there is little 
in German character or history to justify a belief ag 
any revolt which did occur in Germany would be i 
the direction of capitalist democracy in the ~ a 
European sense. Whatever may be Hitler’s motives for 
the initiation of socialist institutions in Germany and 
for creating a hatred of capitalism among the masses, 
he has succeeded too fully to make it possible for 
another government to turn back. 

If the British can prevent further spectacular suc 
cesses by the Nazis and win at least a few victories in 
some sector, time will continue to undermine the 
morale of the German troops. The Germans are behind 
the war because they believe that war pays; the mo 
ment they become convinced that this war will be un 
profitable their attitude will change. When I left Ant- 
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werp the morale of the army was slowly declining; 
how far and how fast it will move the future will tell. 
On one occasion, not long before my departure, some 
two hundred German soldiers were marched through 
Antwerp en route toward Germany with hands man- 
acled behind them. In such cases we didn’t ask indis- 
creet questions, but there was little room for doubt that 
these few men, at any rate, had already revolted. And 
there were instances in which pilots at the Antwerp 
air field refused to go up and were shot by their officers. 
Such events were infrequent and their importance 
should not be exaggerated. In a few cases, fliers were 
accused of circling out over the North Sea, dropping 
their bombs, then returning and reporting sensational 
damage done in England. Special flights began to be 
made by officers to check up on results reported by 
pilots. 
More important, because much more widespread, 
was the fact that during several weeks before my de- 
arture the German soldiers stationed in Antwerp were 
arr e to drink much more than was good for 
them. The regulations concerning drunkenness in pub- 
lic were brutally severe, and during the early months of 
the occupation it was rare to see an intoxicated soldier 
on the street. Before my departure this situation had 
changed sharply, and on such evenings as I was out-of- 
doors in the blackout I passed dozens of noisy, drunken 
soldiers, and even in the daytime one occasionally en- 
countered them. During the first few months of the 


occupation, nearly every German soldier carried an 
automatic pistol, but from September on they were 
forbidden to carry sidearms in the city without specia| 
permission, which was granted only in case they mu 
return home late at night along a route considered un 
ee te 

The fact that so many German soldiers were begi: 
ning to drink heavily was of course a clear indication 
of their inactivity and its attendant state of mind. But 
there was one other indication which I began to notice 
with increasing frequency before my departure, which 
seemed to me the most significant sign of all of a weak 
ening in the morale of the Nazi military machine: an 
important number of the soldiers who came to my hotel! 
began to listen to London on the radio. At first, this 
began as a joke. They wanted to listen to London 
merely to hear the ridiculous lies spread by the British 
Ministry of Hate. Soon, however, they made no ex- 
cuses but simply listened in silence to the German- 
language broadcasts from London. It would be a great 
exaggeration to say that they believed everything that 
they heard; they did not. But they were beginning to 
compare what their own Propaganda Ministry had told 
them with what the enemy claimed, and they had 
taken the dangerous first step toward thinking for 
themselves—something very far removed from their 
state of mind when they had entered Belgium in May, 
1940, confidently believing that a little nation had 
brutally attacked the Great German Empire. 


2 2. 


To The Platoon Leader 


. military history is a flesh and blood affair, not a matter of diagrams and 
formulas, or of rules; not a conflict of machines but of men. When you study 
military history don’t read outlines on strategy or the principles of war. Read 
biographies, memoirs, historical novels, such as The Road to Glory or Schoen- 
brunn. Get at the flesh and blood of it, not the skeleton. To learn that Napoleon 
won the campaign of 1796 by maneuver on interior lines or some such phrase is 
of little value. If you can discover how a young unknown man inspired a 
ragged, mutinous, half-starved army and made it fight, how he gave it the energy 
and momentum to march and fight as it did, how he dominated and controlled 
generals older and more experienced than himself, then you will have learned 
something. 

. . . whenever we speak and think of the great captains and set up our military 
altars to Hannibal and Napoleon and Marlborough and such like, let us add one 
more altar, “To the Unknown Leader,” that is, to the good company, platoon or 
section leader who carries forward his men or holds his post, and often falls un- 
known. It is these who in the end do most to win wars. . . . By Generar Sir 
Arcurpatp Wave Lt in The New York Times Magazine, March 16, 1941. 















A Panzer Division Crosses the Meuse 
[THE LITTLE PICTURE} 


By Captain Paul W. Thompson 


On the 12th, 13th, and 14th of May, German panzer 
units crossed the Meuse River at many points—and by 
several methods. Down south near Sedan, where the 
stakes were high and the crossing meant the breaking 
through of the main French line, the assault was pre- 
ceded and covered by paralyzing dive-bomber action. 
But farther north, where the Meuse flows through Bel- 
gium and the main French line was miles to the west, 
there were few dive-bombers—and, of course, little or 
no artillery (the latter was absent, or nearly so, from 
all these blitz-crossings ). r 

This brings us to the afternoon of Sunday, May 12, 
and to a road junction a few miles east of the Belgian 
town of Houx-on-the-Meuse, northwest of Dinant. (See 
map 1.) We are now located on the extreme right 
(northern) flank of the sixty-mile front along which the 
great breakthrough was impending. At the time and 
place in question, we pick up the advance guard of a 
certain panzer division. The exact composition of this 
advance guard is not known; but, it included tanks, 
scout cars, and motorcycle infantry. 

The advance guard had halted at the road junction 
(map 2), and the commander had given his orders. 
The main part of the force, including all of the tanks, 
was to take the turn to the left. A small detachment, 
consisting of three scout cars and a platoon of motor- 
cycle infantry, was to move straight ahead, toward the 
town of Houx. This detachment is our immediate con- 
cern. 

The scout cars, followed by the motorcycles, rolled 
along through the deserted villages without incident 
but with “adequate security.” When the road began to 
dip downward toward the valley of the Meuse, the 
column reduced its speed and increased its caution. 
This is the point at which our chronicler (the com- 
mander of the motorcycle platoon?), whose flair for the 
dramatic unfortunately is not matched by his attention 
to detail, describes the Meuse as “a deep moat, crossed 
only by draw bridges, all of them now drawn.” As a 
matter of fact, the Meuse at Houx is about seventy 
yards wide, and lies in a narrow valley bounded by high 
rocky bluffs. Along the far (west) bank runs a railway 
embankment. 

Dramatic description notwithstanding, one bridge 
across the “moat” remained intact and undrawn on 
this Sundav afternoon. It was the railway bridge at 
Houx. which stood there safe and sound and apparent- 
ly undefended as our detachment drove into view of 
the river. This looked like a great break, and the scout 
cars were quick to take advantage of it. The first car 
had reached the center of the bridge, the second was 
about ten yards behind, and the third was still on the 





bank when—some Belgian engineer pulled the switch, 
and the explosion came. Steel, stone, cars, and crews 
went up into the air and down into the water. The 
Houx bridge had passed out of the picture as a factor 
in the German crossing of the Meuse. 

As the two scout cars thus were being blown into the 
river and out of the war and this story, the motorcycle 
platoon apparently had been under cover back near the 
bluffs. By this time, the Belgian artillery had opened 
up and was dropping shells on the approaches to the 
far (eastern) bank. In this connection, the artillery of 
the great Meuse fortress of Dinant, southwest of Houx, 
was especially effective. Nevertheless, the panzer divi- 
sion continued to come up, and reconnaissance parties 
were active along the entire bank. One such party con- 
sisted of our motorcycle platoon, now working its way 
afoot across the valley toward the river. The going was 
slow, inasmuch as any activity discernible to observers 
on the far bank brought bursts of machine-gun fire. 
Finally Cit must have Site late afternoon), the recon- 
noiterers reached the river bank—and reached it exact- 
ly at the site of an old, low dam. Our chronicler infers 
that the existence of this dam had never been suspected, 
and that its discovery came as a great and welcome sur- 
prise. This inference may be questioned, inasmuch as 
even the 1:200,000 French maps indicate a lock at the 
point in question. In any event, the dam looked to be 
about to fall to pieces. Water was streaming through 
it as though through a sieve. It was in such bad shape 
that the Belgians apparently had not considered the pos- 
sibility of its use in connection with a river crossing. 
But the Germans were considering that very thing. 

Meanwhile, behind an embankment a few hundred 
yards to the rear, the colonel commanding the advance 
guard was busy sending out reconnaissance parties and 
receiving reconnaissance reports. After darkness had 
fallen, he gave his orders. The crossing was to be forced 
at Houx. The attack was to jump off at 5:30 in the 
morning. During the remainder of the night, recon- 
naissance was to be continued—and was to be extended 
to the far bank. 

The troops assigned to the far-bank reconnaissance 
constituted an “assault detachment.” The exact size and 
composition of this detachment is not recorded, but ap- 
parently it consisted chiefly of the motorcycle platoon 
and a few engineers. The detachment moved out well- 
stocked with that distinguishing feature of German as- 
sault parties: the hand grenade. The soldiers must have 
resembled walking arsenals—hand grenades in bundles 
slung over the shoulders; hand grenades stuck into the 
tons of boots; hand grenades stuck between the buttons 
of blouses. 
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Map 1: The general situation on May 12th 


The detachment made its way slowly to the river, 
moving by bounds, and freezing in position whenever 
an enemy star shell burst overhead. The route had been 
planned so as to lead to the old dam. The idea was to 
use the dam as a footbridge for crossing over tothe far 
bank. Arrived at the site, the detachment set up a few 
machine guns; and then the first man started across— 
“like walking a tight rope silently and in the dark.” 

Several of the troops got across in this manner, ap- 
parently without drawing enemy attention. As soon as 
a few of the troops had gathered at the far end of the 
dam, they started up the bank. The latter was steep, 
revetted, and rimmed by the railway embankment. The 
troops must have made considerable noise in climbing, 
since it was enough finally to awaken the defenders. 
Thus, as the Germans raised themselves above the em- 
bankment, they were met by strong machine-gun fire 
coming from guns close at hand. They hit the ground, 


and simultaneously their own machine guns on the 
other bank opened up. Bullets from the latter began 
ricocheting off the railway rails and ballast, just above 
the attackers’ heads. Our chronicler admits that here 
was a situation beyond his powers of description. 
Meanwhile, others in the assault detachment were 
now getting across. Some were walking the dam, and 
some were ferrying over in pneumatic boats. It is re- 
corded that many of the boats were shot to pieces. But 
the chief danger along the dam route appears to have 
been the danger of losing balance. On the Belgian bank, 
the attackers were spreading out along the embank- 
ment, maneuvering slowly and cautiously. Finally they 
succeeded in bringing a few of their light machine guns 
into position. Details as to the fight in the dark which 
followed were not available, but eventually the most 
dangerous of the Belgian guns were silenced, and the 
Germans advanced over the embankment. They crawled 
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forward over the fields for another 200 yards or so, 
and then decided to take up a position protecting their 
bridgehead.” This taking up of position consisted of 
each man digging himselt a foxhole, or otherwise secur- 
ing cover. At this time, there were several hours of dark- 
ness left Cour chronicler is eloquent on the subject of 
how slowly they passed). So, by switching back to the 
German bank, we will be in time to catch the main 
crossing scheduled to begin at 5:30 a.m. 

Throughout the night the Belgian artillery had con- 
tinued to pound likely assembly areas on the German 
bank. In spite of this, preparations for the crossing, 
including the bringing forward of bridging and ferry- 
ing equipment, appear not to have been greatly dis- 
rupted. However, as morning approached nature her- 
self introduced a new element in the form of a thick 
fog which settled over the valley. This fog enabled the 
Germans to move about on their bank free from direct 
enemy observation. 

It appears that everyone was expecting, or at least 
hoping for, a swift and easy crossing. However, as the 
first assault boats started across, the Belgian machine 
guns opened up along what must have been their final 
protective lines. The assault boats were stopped. Also 
stopped was an attempt to cross by footbridge (although, 
peculiarly enough, the bridge itself was laid and main- 
tained successfully). Things now were looking bad. 

At this critical moment, there appeared on the river 
bank none other than the commanding general of the 
division. He had come forward (says our chronicler) 


the hard and dangerous way, crawling and freezing and 
bounding and taking his chances just like any other 
soldier. The general saw that the crossing was to be 
no set-up, and that what was needed was some support- 
ing fire. His reaction to that conclusion forms perhaps 
the most interesting aspect of this whole action, and 
provides us with an example of how the tanks of nee 


divisions are often used to cover and support the ad- 
vance over obstacles of other elements of the division. 

The general’s reaction was to order some of the medi- 
um nad a to positions close to the river bank. At this 
time, the fog was lifting but visibility still was poor. 
The tanks came up, took positions, and opened with 
machine guns and cannon on the enemy machine guns 
which were holding up the assault crossing. Under 
cover of this fire of the tanks, the crossing attempt was 
resumed, and this time was successful. 

The crossing operation was still in its early phases 
when a new menace developed, consisting of Belgian 
tanks, reported to be sweeping down from the north ob- 
viously with a view to snuffing out the bridgehead be- 
fore it could be consolidated. So far, no rafts had been 
put in operation, and as a result only infantry and in- 
fantry weapons had been put across. It looked as if 
there was nothing with which to stop the tank attack. 

Here again the general had the answer—had it in the 
form of a stratagem which would read more appropri- 
ately in Terry and the Pirates than in Militarwissen- 
schaftliche Rundschau. The general ordered the infan- 
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Map 2: Scene of the crossing 


try to open fire on the advancing tanks—with flare pis- 
tols. The order was carried out. And so, as the tanks ad- 
vanced through the mists, the crews saw themselves 
under the fire of projectiles which left fiery trails over 
flat trajectories. According to our chronicler, the Bel- 
gian crews thereupon concluded (as the general said 
they would) that they were running into a mass of anti- 
tank guns which at the moment were sighting in with 
a few tracer rounds. Thereupon, the tanks turned and 
left the field (as the general said they would). 

The affair of the Hare pistols and the tanks marked 
the last important crisis in the crossing operation. Dur- 
ing the course of the morning, the engineers got several 
vehicular ferries in operation, and began setting across 
tanks, vehicles, and heavy weapons in a steady stream. 
Meanwhile, the construction of a ponton bridge was be- 
gun, and was completed in due course, even though 
the engineers occasionally had to lay aside their tools 
and add their fire to that of the antiair batteries against 
low-flying enemy planes. 

[As the first assault waves got across and pushed for- 
ward, they passed over (probably to their surprise ) the 
reconnaissance party which we left in its foxholes the 
night before. Our chronicler is at his eloquent best in 
describing the way in which this reconnaissance partv 
had held its ground throughout bombardment, and 
counter-bombardment. But on the subject of just what 
purpose was served by all this, he is eloquently silent.] 
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By LIEUTENANT EDWARD ATLAS 


Tue Two Scuoots of THoucHt 

“My center is giving way,” telegraphed Foch to 
G.H.Q. in the dark days of the first Marne, so the 
story goes, “my right falling back; the situation is 
excellent. I shall attack.” Whether the story is true 
or not, it does portray the true spirit of Foch. 
For Foch was a leader in the school of thought 
which believes, that since prior to the World War, 
modern warfare has favored the offensive; a favorit 
ism which since then has been accentuated by al 
most every technological advance in the weapons 
and machines of warfare; and notably by the air- 
plane, the tank and armored car, long-range and 
high-trajectory artillery, rapid-fire weapons and 
trucks and tractors. It is a school of thought which 
believes economy of force demands that the initia- 
tive be seized and retained, and the fight be con- 
stantly carried to the enemy until he is shattered 
and collapses under the blows. Its strategy is the 
strategy of annihilation. 

The contrary school of thought, as exemplified 
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by the noted military writers, the British Captain 
Liddell Hart and the German Colonel Hermann 
Foertsch, believes that the dominant lesson from 
the experience of modern land warfare is the su 
periority of the defense over the attack; that to have 
a prospect of overcoming the inherent superiority 
of the defense an attacker needs a superiority of 
three to one, not of men but of power units, that is, 
hre power multiplied by mobility of tanks, artillery 
and aircraft. It believes that any advantage which 
the airplane and the tank lend to the offensive are 
more than offset by new developments in antiair 
craft and antitank guns, and it points out that it is 
cheaper to build these guns than it is to build planes 
and tanks. It further contends that the doctrine “at 
tack is the best defense” is but an aphorism, which, 
like the silver slipper of Cinderella, can only be 
worn in the special instance where it fits the foot. 
It is a school of thought which, within the scope of 
tactics, believes that unless you possess a three to 
one superiority in power units over the enemy, 
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economy of force demands that you lure the enemy into 
attacking you, let him overstrain himself against your 
superior form of combat, and then, when he is sufh- 
ciently exhausted, launch a counter-offensive and de- 
stroy him. Its strategy is the strategy of attrition. 

During the twenty-one year armistice between the 
World War and the present as yet unnamed war, these 
opposing schools of thought hurled their arguments at 
one another in scholarly earnestness, amiably as befits 
men of erudition, and eagerly sought to gain the ear of 
whomsoever would hear. And on the whole they suc- 
ceeded in maintaining an academic deadlock until the 
fateful summer of 1939. At that time began a series 
of events which apparently overwhelmed the argu- 
ments of the school of the defensive in the hard test of 
battle and at the same time apparently proved the ar- 
guments of the school of the offensive in toto. For at 
that time the Nazis launched their offensive against 
Poland, cutting their way through Polish defenses like 
shears through tissue paper. The school of the defensive 
had received a bad jolt, but it was still voluble. The 
war in Poland was not a fair test, it claimed. The war 
in the West would prove its theory to be correct. 

The defensive school gathered confidence during the 
ensuing fall and winter as the stalemate on the Western 
Front lent color to its contentions. The stalemate, it 
asserted, was due to the fact that neither side possessed 
the necessary three to one superiority to undertake and 
consummate an offensive. But the spring of 1940 
brought with it another apparently complete disproof 
of the defensive school. The school of the offensive now 
reigns, in military thought, supreme and almost wholly 
unchallenged. 

Almost universally military, official and popular 
thought is now imbued with a belief in the superior 
power of the offensive. As a stream will ultimately find 
its way into the sea, so will thought find its way into 
action. There is danger that under force of this belief 
we may close our eyes to the need for training and pre- 
paring for defense as well as for offense, in the same 
way as the French, to their disaster, in reliance on their 
fixed defenses neglected training and preparation for 
both mobile defense and attack. It is dangerous to con- 
centrate on attack and neglect defense because war- 
fare against an opponent who is not too inferior in 
strength is not all attack, since the opponent also pos- 
sesses Opportunities to seize the initiative. Attack is 
not a constant, but attack and defense alternate with 
situations and shift with developments. An army must 
be prepared to pass from attack to defense and from 
defense to attack as circumstances require, on pain of 
facing disaster or fumbling an opportunity to gain a de- 
cision. Further danger lies in the fact that an army in- 
doctrinated in attack to the exclusion of defense may ac- 
quire a mass psychology which will make that army 
susceptible to a shattering of morale if in the uncertain- 
ties of war it is thrown on the defensive. 

Perhaps the best way to demonstrate the need for a 
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balanced, rounded program for training and prepara- 
tion for offense and defense alike, is to demonstrate t!\ 
falsity of the belief in the supremacy of the offensiy «. 
I shall attempt to show this by a consideration and 
analysis of the reasons on which this belief is based. 

Before the start of the Nazi blitzkrieg in the Wes:, 
there appeared in The InFanrry Journat of March 
April, 1940, an article by the distinguished military 
writer, Lieutenant Colonel— then Major—Thomas }.. 
Phillips, entitled “Attack or Defense?” This article so 
excellently sets forth the grounds upon which is based 
the belief of the school of the offensive, that the error 
of this belief will be demonstrated if Colonel Phillips 
arguments can be successfully refuted. 

Colonel Phillips maintains broadly: first, that it is a 
delusion that offensive operations (that is, the tactical 
offensive) are more costly in lives than the defensive, 
and that indeed the contrary is true; and secondly, that 
the new weapons of warfare have on the whole aided 
the attack rather than the defense. 


Economy oF ATTACK 


In order to substantiate his first broad contention 
Colonel Phillips cites statistics of Allied and German 
losses in the World War, at Verdun, on the Somme 
and in the Nivelle Offensive from April to July, 1917. 

Let us consider the Verdun offensive. From Febru- 
ary to June, 1916, says Colonel Phillips, while the 
German offensive was in progress against Verdun, the 
French losses were 442,000 men and the German 
losses were 278,738—442,000 to 278,738. On consider- 
ing these figures, the conclusion seems well founded 
that offensive operations are less costly in lives than 
defensive. But a deeper examination into the nature of 
the operations at Verdun discloses the error of this 
conclusion. It reveals that while the Germans were 
strategically on the offensive at Verdun during this 
period, the tactical offensive was a shuttle-cock which 
rapidly and repeatedly shifted from side to side, often 
in the same day; often each of the contenders was on 
the offensive in one sector and on the defensive in 
another sector at the same time. Evidently, since both 
sides engaged in offensive operations at Verdun, the 
disparity in losses must be attributed to some other 
cause than the alleged economy of attack. To perceive 
this more clearly, let us follow the order of events dur- 
ing the Battle of Verdun from the opening gun. 

The Battle of Verdun began at 7:15 a.m. on Febru- 
ary 21, 1916, with an intensive German artillery bom- 
bardment, followed by an infantry advance at 4:45 
p.M. of about two and one-half miles. From the very 
first day of battle until July 1, when the launching of 
the Allied offensive on the Somme relieved German 
pressure at Verdun, the bloody, stinted tactics of 
limited objective, of attack and counter-attack, were 
followed by both sides. On the first day the French lost 
the Bois d’Haumont; they counter-attacked on the morn- 
ing of February 22, successfully. On the following day 
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the French counter-attacked at Caurés Woods, this 
time unsuccessfully. A French counter-attack launched 
on March 8 succeeded in recapturing Corbeaux Woods, 
previously taken by the Germans. On the same day the 
Germans hurled themselves against the fort of Vaux, 
found lodgment, only to be dislodged the following 
day by a spirited French counter-attack. On March 8-9 
the Germans attacked and took Hardaumont Redoubt, 
which was retaken by the counter-attacking French on 
April 3-4. March 20-22 the Germans attacked and 
captured strong French points at Avocourt and in the 
Wood of Malancourt. French counter-attacks were 
launched and by March 29 the French had fought their 
way back to the “Old Fort” of Avocourt. 

In all the battle, with the exception of the fighting 
at Hill 304 and Le Mort-Homme, there was perhaps 
no fighting more bitter than at Fort Douaumont and 
Douaumont Village. The Brandenburgers, on Februa 
25, occupied the fort without a struggle, as the ~wrane 
had previously, with tragic shortsightedness, denuded 
the fort of armament. What on the 25th to the French 
command was not worth defending, on the 26th be- 
came worth the copious shedding of French blood. On 
the 26th the French counter-attacked five times, and 
five bloody times were repulsed. On March 2 the Ger- 
mans took Douaumont Village; the following day the 
French retook the village at the point of the bayonet. 
The same night the Germans in their turn counter-at- 
tacked, but were repulsed. Undiscouraged, the Ger- 
mans renewed the attack on the following day and this 
time again took the village. The Germans held Fort 
Douaumont undisturbed until May 22 when the 
French attacked and entered the fort only to be ejected 
two days later by a fierce German counter-attack. 

The foregoing is by no means intended to be a com- 
plete picture of the crimson ebb and flow of attack and 
counter-attack during the Battle of Verdun. But it is 
sufficient to show the frequent alternation of the tactical 
offensive from side to side. 

If not due to economy of attack, to what then are 
the greater losses of the French to be attributed? 
Marshal Pétain, pillar of the French at Verdun, gave 
the answer when he wrote to General Joffre on June 
11, 1916: “We are fighting from the point of view of 
artillery, in the proportion of one to two. This situation 
cannot go on indefinitely without endangering the se- 
curity of our front.” 

The lesson of Verdun is not that offensive operations 
are less costly in lives than defensive, but that superi- 
ority in armaments, whether based on quantity or qual- 
ity of weapons, on the part of one antagonist enables 
him to inflict greater losses than he receives. This lesson 
is neither new nor remarkable in the history of warfare. 

It will serve no purpose here to describe the battles 
on the Somme or the Nivelle Offensive; as at Verdun, 
like point and counterpoint, almost every attack pro- 
voked a counter-attack. 

Colonel Phillips prudently qualifies his assertion that 
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it is a delusion that offensive operations are more costly 
than the defensive by saying that “properly prepared 
and reasonably well-conducted” attacks are less costly. 
But by this same act of prudence he destroys his 
sition entirely. This qualification is in the best tradition 
of the Delphic oracle, but it devoids the proposition of 
substance. For when the generality that the offensive 
is less costly in lives than the defensive is inductively 
put to the test by citing a case of an attacker losing more 
than the defender, as in the Nivelle Offensive, the reply 
is always available that the attack was not properly pre- 
pared nor well-conducted. With equal justice, the same 
qualified assertion could be made on behalf of the de- 
fensive. The fallacy underlying the qualification lies 
in the fact that an offensive can only be considered in 
relation to the defense it meets, something which can 
only be determined ex post facto (witness the Italian 
“offensive” against Greece), and consequently what 
may be a properly prepared and well-conducted attack 
in one instance may be a poorly prepared and im- 
properly conducted attack in another. 

Colonel Phillips poses the natural question: if the 
offensive is cheaper than the defensive why not attack 
all the time, even if you are weaker? And he answers: 
because the attack will fix and use up the defender’s 
reserves, so that if in this situation the stronger con- 
tender launches an attack the defender will have 
nothing to meet it except the units in line. Granting, 
for the sake of argument, the premise that the offensive 
is cheaper, the logic of the answer is difficult to follow. 
For if the weaker side inflicts more and incurs less losses 
by attacking than awaiting an attack, it thereby becomes 
relatively stronger and better able either to continue at- 
tacking or to meet a counter-attack. And if this premise 
be true, the tactical defensive as a mode of combat 
would have to be generally abandoned and battles must 
become mutual offensives, as the weaker side could no 
longer adopt the defensive as an inherently stronger 
form of action. There is, it is true, a modern trend in 
that direction under certain circumstances, but for a 
wholly different reason, as will be pointed out later. 

Only six months before he wrote that the belief that 
“offensive operations are more costly in lives than the 
defensive” is a delusion, Colonel Phillips himself held 
that same belief. I quote from his article “Word Magic 
Of The Military Mystics” which appeared in The In- 
FANTRY JourNAL for September-October, 1939: 


.. . At the outset of the war [of 1914-1918] French 
combat orders carried the injunction, “The enemy will 
be attacked wherever found.” The world was treated to 
the incredible and pitiful spectacle of 329,000 French- 
men killed in the opening month and twenty-five days 
of the war during which the principle of the offensive 
was undisputed. In the last four months and eleven 
days of the war, during which the fighting of a larger 
number of French divisions was almost continuous, 
163,000 French were killed, a death rate of about one- 
fifth of the opening phase. More than 200,000 men 














were killed uselessly trying to follow a theory [i.e., the 
theory of the superiority of the offensive] arrogated to 
the status of a principle. . 


The real truth of the matter is that the modern of- 
fensive cannot be said to be either more or less costly 
in lives than the modern defensive. Statistics can be 
cited of battles where the attacker suffered the heavier 
loss as well as where the heavier loss was on the part of 
the defender. Each battle, therefore, however similar it 
may be to others, has decisive elements unique unto 
itself. The factors of combat are so multitudinous— 
men, training, morale, leadership, matériel, terrain, cli- 
mate, surprise, to mention but a few—and their com- 
binations almost infinite in variety, so that no generali- 
zation is possible. 


Tue New Weapons oF WARFARE 


Let us now consider Colonel Phillips’s second broad 
contention, that the new weapons of warfare have on 
the whole aided the attacker rather than the defender. 
Tanks, airplanes, long-range field artillery, smoke and 
motor transportation, evolved during and since the 
World War, are offensive weapons par excellence, he 
asserts. Let us consider each of these weapons separately. 

First the airplane. What is there in the nature of the 
airplane which should make it a superior offensive 
weapon, and why should it aid the offensive more than 
it does the defensive? Its ubiquity and speed, is the 
answer. But this answer explains nothing. The real 
question is whether there is anything about the elixir 
of ubiquity and speed which should enable the of- 
fensive to drink more deeply of it than can the defen- 
sive. 

Of the part played by the airplane in the World War, 
Colonel Phillips writes: 


. . . Allied aviation was used very successfully to 
delay German advances in March and April, 1918. Air- 
plane attacks affected severely and perhaps decisively, 
the success of the German offensive against the British 
Third Army. Thorough examination of the action of 
the Allied air forces at this critical time before Amiens 
in the closing days of March makes it almost certain 
that it was principally the efforts of the aviation in de- 
laying, damaging, and disheartening the enemy’s re- 
serves and throwing his whole transport system out of 


gear, which enabled the Allied infantry to succeed. 


This is truly a remarkable paragraph, purporting as it 
does to prove that the airplane is a superior offensive 
weapon, because every example cited is one where the 
airplane was used by the defender to delay, disrupt and 
defeat the offensive. 

Turning to more recent wars, we find that in the 
Japanese invasion of China, the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia and the Nazi invasions of Poland, Norway, 
the Low Countries, and France, it is true that the air 
forces of the invaders gave to their ground forces im- 

rtant, yes decisive, assistance. But China and the de- 
ales against the Nazis were badly outnumbered in 
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the air, and Ethiopia had practically no air force at «||, 
Does it follow, then, from the successes of these offen- 
sives that the airplane aids the offensive more than {!)¢ 
defensive? No. In order to furnish a fair test as :o 
whether a certain weapon aids the offensive more than 
the defensive, the detender must be armed with the 
weapon to an equal degree with the attacker. Otherwise, 
our only conclusion can be the truism that a superior js 
better than an inferior weapon or no weapon at all. 

The present war in Europe has given us two out- 
standing instances of the decisive aid which aviation js 
capable of giving to the defensive; one instance being 
where the tactical defender enjoyed air superiority and 
the other where the attacker enjoyed it. At Narvik, 
where the outnumbered Nazi ground forces were on 
the tactical defensive, cut off by land and by sea from 
their main forces and bases of supply, it was the Nazi 
air force alone which maintained for them a service 
of supply and reinforcements. The other instance is the 
aerial Battle of Britain, where the Royal Air Force, al- 
though sorely out-numbered, has been able to thwart 
the much propagandized invasion of Britain. 

Aviation, as pointed out by Colonel Phillips, has con- 
ferred one advantage upon the offensive in reducing 
the previous superiority enjoyed by the defensive in 
mobility of reserves due to the fact that the attacker was 
frequently compelled to advance over ground plowed 
up by artillery fire. However, in considering the broad 
question as to whether modern warfare favors the of- 
fensive, this circumstance can scarcely be relegated to 
even secondary importance. Moreover, its chief appli- 
cation is restricted to the situation where the fronts are 
relatively short, continuous and heavily manned. 

Colonel Phillips himself concedes that air advantage 
“js so important that no large offensive can be under- 
taken if the defender has air supremacy.” This is an 
admission that the airplane plays no favoritism, but im- 
partially aids the side which can command its services. 
This is so because the prime importance of the airplane, 
viewed from a strictly military, tactical point of view, is 
its power to interrupt and disrupt movement; and it 
makes no difference whatsoever to the airplane whether 
that movement be a forward or lateral movement of re- 
serves or supplies, the general forward or flanking 
movement of an attack, or the general backward move- 
ment of a retreat or retirement. Indeed, in this respect, 
the contention could reasonably be advanced that the 
airplane aids the defensive more, since mobility is of 
greater importance to the attacker. 

At any rate, the conclusion to be drawn is that the 
power of the airplane to assist ground forces on the 
tactical defensive is not outweighed by its power to as- 
sist ground forces on the tactical offensive. 


Next in importance to the airplane, the school of the 
offensive rates the tank as a weapon which has tipped 
the scales of warfare heavily on the side of the offensive. 
The tank, like the airplane, is but a mobile means of 
fire power. In addition to its mobility and armor, the 
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tank possesses on a giant scale the two characteristics 
of the bayoneted rifle—fire power and shock action— 
combined, however, with the crushing force of a steam- 
roller. Concurrent with the development of the tank has 
been the development of antitank-defense means, both 
active and passive. For the purpose of our present 
inquiry, however, the utility of the tank as a weapon of 
warfare and its value to the offensive need not be 
questioned; nor is it necessary to consider the effective- 
ness of antitank-defense means. All that it is necessary 
to consider is whether or not the tank, such as it is with 
all its powers and limitations, can materially assist the 
defensive in the accomplishment of its objectives, stra- 
tegic and tactical both. If it can, then the tank cannot 
be said to aid the offensive more than the defensive. 

There is little defensive use for tanks, in the view of 
Colonel Phillips, except in counter-attacks, in conse- 
quence of which their opportunities for action on the 
defensive are limited. This view is generally enter- 
tained, but nevertheless is erroneous, for the reason that 
it fails to give adequate recognition to the significance 
of the development and change in formation of the 
tactical defensive since the World War; and in method, 
of the strategic defensive. 

When the World War bogged down into a stalemate 
on the Western Front, the characteristic formation of 
the defensive was linear. However, as Colonel Foertsch 
observed, “tactics are transformed by the state of tech- 
nical achievement.” At Verdun, under the influence of 
the then unprecedented volume of artillery fire, the 
defensive line, in order not to present a concentrated 
target for the attacker's artillery, began to assume 
depth; later, on the Somme, the appearance of large 
numbers of airplanes as a factor of combat served 
further to als 1 the change from concentration in 
line to dispersion in depth; then, at Cambrai, with the 
advent of massed tanks, the metamorphosis from line to 
depth was completed. So that today the answer of 
the defense :o the challenge of technology is mobile, 
elastic, dispersed defense in depth. 

Those who hold to the view that the use of tanks on 
the defensive is limited still think too largely in terms 
of linear defense. Where space and industrial con- 
siderations permit a defense in depth, the defensive, 
keeping in mind its tactical objectives, offers fully as 
much opportunity for the employment of tanks as does 
the offensive. Opportunities are offered the defensive 
for the use of tanks in advance of the main zone of 
resistance, within it and in retreat or retirement. 

Because of their speed and fire power, tanks and 
other armored weapon-carriers, especially in the open- 
ing phases of an engagement, can be thrown against the 
enemy in advance of the main zone of resistance, in 

uick raids and sorties for the purpose of harassing and 
iain the enemy, for reconnaissance and for other 
limited objectives. The defending British in Egypt, 
prior to their own big offensive, made excellent use of 
their armored cars in this manner. 
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Within the main zone of resistance, depth permits 
concealment and surprise, massing and dispersion, mo- 
bility and coérdination with other arms, the necessary 
elements of successful tank employment. Defense in 
depth allows elements of an attacker attempting a 
breakthrough to be frontally assaulted, flanked, en- 
veloped, or even encircled, and perhaps to be cut off and 
destroyed by the quick action of tanks used as a reserve 
to be rushed to threatened sectors. The shining example 
of the successful Nazi breakthrough in the West must 
not be construed to teach that future attempted break- 
throughs cannot be successfully combated. One fish 
does not make a school. Furthermore, to what extent 
the breakthrough was aided by factors not directly re- 
lated to the tactical problem time has yet fully to disclose. 

In warfare, as every challenge in time brings forth its 
answer so does every answer bring forth its replication 
and every replication its rejoinder. It is a process of ac- 
tion and reaction. So long as warfare exists this must of 
necessity be so; else wars as we know them will cease by 
reason of the inability of one to resist another. As was 
pointed out, the answer of the defender to the challenge 
of technology was defense in depth; the replication of 
the attacker is to replace the assault with the technique 
of infiltration. The rejoinder of the defender will be to 
use tanks against units which have filtered into the 
main zone of resistance. 

In retreat and retirement, tanks are particularly 
adapted for screening and covering forces to prevent 
the attacker from fully exploiting the situation by pur- 
suit. 

Thus, in advance of the main zone of resistance, 
within it and in retreat the tank can serve the defensive 
well in the accomplishment of its tactical objectives. 

In order to judge the value of the tank to the de- 
fensive from the strategic standpoint, it becomes neces- 
sary to look at the nature of defense. Modern battles 
have become extended in space due to the large forces 
engaged and their mobility; and in time, due to the de- 
fensive powers of modern weapons. This extension of 
battle in space and in time has given the strategic 
defensive opportunity to launch its own attacks when 
the force of the attacker was somewhat spent or for 
some other reason it deemed it worth the while. And so, 
at Verdun and the Somme, a characteristic mode of 
battle was the alternation of attack and defense be- 
tween the opponents. 

Further developments of weapons and increase of 
mobility since the World War must result in further 
change of method by the strategic defensive. Where the 
opponents are armed with modern means of warfare, 
are not too unevenly matched, and where space and ter- 
rain permit, the now old method of attack and counter- 
attack will frequently be superseded by an interchange 
of attacks. The strategic defensive will no longer wait 
until the attacker has spent himself; it will adopt the 
tactical offensive as an inherent form of its own combat. 
It will launch its own minor attacks with the object of 
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diverting and delaying the enemy so that he cannot 
consummate his own major offensive which seeks a de- 
cision. Hit-and-run will be the defender’s order of the 
day. Or, the strategic defensive, like the British in 
Egypt, may with the assistance of speed and surprise 
launch its own major offensive. In these new methods 
the tank and the airplane are fully as much the servants 
of the strategic defensive as of the strategic offensive. 

The third of the “new offensive weapons par excel- 
lence” mentioned by Colonel Phillips, on which is 
based the belief in the superiority of the offensive is 
long-range field artillery. “It permits,” says Colonel 
Phillips, “preparation over the entire depth of a defen- 
sive zone ten miles deep. Defensive procedure at the 
end of the World War contemplated holding a forward 
area five or six thousand yards deep very lightly so that 
the main attack would fall on a line of resistance so far 
back that a displacement of artillery forward would be 
necessary to assault it. Ample quantities of long-range 
artillery will destroy the effectiveness of this procedure, 
since the lightly held zone would have to be made so 
deep that the mere threat of attack would gain ten miles 
of ground.” 

In reply, it may be pointed out in the first place that 
the range of artillery has not on the whole been greatly 
increased since the World War. The principal change 
in the field of artillery has been in the increased use of 
curved trajectory, which was and is one of the main 
causes for the substitution of depth for line dispositions 
and the abandonment of trenches for concrete shelters 
where circumstances permit their construction. 

Secondly, what has already been observed about the 
airplane and tank holds true for long-range artillery. 
Each side can use it for its own purposes. One of the 
principal missions of an assailant’s artillery is to silence 
the defensive fire from machine guns and antitank 
guns. Colonel Phillips himself points out that long- 
range artillery is essential for counter-battery missions. 

As far as gaining ten miles by the mere threat of at- 
tack is concerned, Colonel Phillips makes no allow- 
ance for the greater distance to the rear in which the 
attacker must dispose his artillery in order to protect 
his guns from the counterbattery fire of the defender. 
Furthermore, this threat is counterbalanced by the 
ability of the defense to subject an assault to shelling 
fora longer time and over a greater distance than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The long-distance artillery, such as the Paris gun of 
the Germans in the World War, is of strictly limited 
utility. Distance is purchased only at the price of a 
steep increase in the field of error and a decided de- 
crease in the destructive power of the projectile in rela- 
tion to the quantity of gunpowder required to project 
it on its course. 

It is equally difficult to see why smoke should assist 
the attacker more than the defender. Smoke will aid the 
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attacker more only if he has more occasion to conce »| 
his movements by smoke. Its principal use to an 
tacker is during an assault to decrease the time he is su 
ject to aimed fire. But smoke can also be used by ad 
fender to conceal his movements during retreat or | 
tirement. 

With the increase of mobility in warfare, the oppor 
tunity for the use of smoke defensively will also i: 
crease, as it will enable a defender to launch quick a: 
tacks of limited objective against the enemy and then 
flee under cover of his own smoke before the enem, 
can effectively retaliate. An additional defensive use fo; 
smoke is to blind an attacker over an area through 
which he desires to advance with full visibility, esp 
cially his tanks. ; 

As far as motor transportation is concerned, its use 
to an attacker to enable him to concentrate his troops 
quickly for a surprise attack is offset by the ability of 
the defender quickly to move up reserves to threatened 
points. In this respect, however, the attacker does have 
one advantage over the defender. He can move his 
troops secretly at night under comparative freedom 
from observation and attack by the defender’s aviation. 
The defender, on the other hand, under the quick 
tempo of modern warfare, cannot bide his time and 
may often have to make motorized troop movements in 
broad daylight. 

Lastly, let us briefly consider the effect of improve- 
ments in flat-trajectory small arms. Colonel Phillips 
agrees with Foch that improvements in small arms add 
strength to the offensive for the reason that, since 
rational offensive tactics consist in assembling on a 
given spot more rifles and more guns than the enemy, 
an increased rate of fire will increase the numerical su- 
periority of fire of the attacker. Under the conditions 
stated by Foch it is true that the numerical superiority 
of fire of the attacker will be increased, but it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between superiority of fire and 
numerical superiority of fire. For the important element 
in battle, so far as fire power is concerned, is not the 
number of shots fired per se, but the number of hits 
scored. 

We have seen, in the first place, that offensive opera- 
tions are not less costly in lives than defensive. And 
secondly, that the new weapons of warfare, evolved 
during and since 1914, have not necessarily conferred 
upon the offensive superiority over the defensive; that 
technical development since the World War has not 
been one-sided, but on the whole has impartially dis- 
tributed its benefits to both offense and defense. 

The purpose of this examination has not been to 
prove the superiority of the defensive but, by disproving 
the theory of the great superiority of the offensive, to 
emphasize the need for a mental attitude which em- 
braces both offense and defense. 
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THE DEATH RAY 


By Sergeant Terry Bull 








Well, this is the payoff! Right before the Big Show, 
with everybody hung all over with special equipment 
like a platoon of Christmas trees, I get handed a God- 
blasted signal lamp! 

Oh, this isn’t any new idea. They've had light signals 
of one kind or another ever since Julius Caesar was a 
lance-jack. But they've been too dangerous to use ever 
since the Boers started shooting Limeys at a range of a 
mile or so. Any time you flash a light, especially from 
rear to front, you're asking for it. They're not safe. 

Like some major was telling me—he was a communi- 
cations officer—just after his outfit took Montfaucon 
he had to send a message to one of the front-line out- 
fits. The telephones wouldn’t work on account of the 
rain, and runners couldn’t get through, so he said a 
prayer and got out a signal lamp. Well, he said George 
Washington had nothing on him—he had four signal 
lamps shot out from under him inside an hour. 

Just give a look at this—one flashlight, outsize, com- 
plete with red lens, tripod, and pistol grip, and a coil 
of rubber-covered wire—why I'd look like a snake 
charmer! 

But I’m not going to carry it, and I’m not going to 
saddle a runner with it. Must weigh around five or six 
pounds, and look at the size of it. If the Signal Corps is 
so anxious to get their Death Ray carried, why in hell 
don’t they attach one of their experts to us to carry it? 

But you squad leaders can just volunteer me one 
man apiece, and I’lk pick out one of ‘em for a one-man 
Signal Corps 

Minsky, Ferrera, Mescapolis—that’s just the man. 
Too twittery for a shoulder gun, too spindly for a car- 
rier, and too dumb for a. . . 

Hey, Nussbaum! Tell Mescapolis to report here. 

Reminds me of when my outfit was up at Verdun. | 
got handed a stable of carrier pigeons in addition to my 
other duties. But what between the captain eating 
‘em, and a gas attack when the lieutenant forgot to re- 
mind me to bring ’em inside, we didn’t get much use 
out of ’em. 

There’s nothing can beat a savvy runner—not even 
a radio. 

O'Hara, if you start that story again about the cross 
between a parrot and a homing pigeon, I'll recommend 
you for the Armored Force—or the MPs. 

Say, this thing shoots a powerful light at that when 
you let the red lens down out of the way. Seems you 
can flash it either with the pistol trigger or by pressing 
the clicker gadget on the end of the wire. Looks like 





you might snuggle the side of your thumb against your 
cheekbone and sight it like a rifle. Then I guess if 
you re attracting too much attention, you can put it up 
on the tripod, aim it, and then get off in a hole with 
the clicker. 

Anyway, I'll have Mescapolis follow me around and 
maybe I'll be able to find my sleeping bag with it on 
quiet sectors—very quiet sectors. Don’t know as I'd 
want to shine this light up near the Parkersburg front. 

Well, come in, Mescapolis. I’ve had my eye on you 
for some time now and I'm giving you your first pro- 
motion. You're going to be the Chief Visual Signal 
Noncommissioned Officer of the Ist Platoon starting 
now. Here's your equipment, and this is your Code 
Card. The instructions are on the back. 

Oh that’s all right. Never mind about not reading 
English. I'll tell you about it. 

You use this flashlight for sending Morse code sig- 

nals, see? You can flash the lamp by either pulling the 
trigger or by pressing this gadget. 

In case you want to, you can hold the pistol grip 
right up to your cheek with your left hand under the 
reflector and aim it like a rifle. 

No, there’s no windage or elevation. Just aim it. 

You signal by long and short flashes—dit dah—that'’s 
A—see? Here’s the alphabet and numbers on the back 
of your card. 

That makes no difference. You'll just have to learn 
the English alphabet. It’s not so much different from 
Greek. 

Now, in case you're using the lamp and somebody 
Starts shooting at you, you can set the lamp up on these 
camera legs—they’ re adjustable anywhere from a foot 
to three feet high—aim it at the people you're signaling, 
and then get off in a hole where you can operate it with 
this clicker. That way you don’t run any risk—much. 

The red goggles? Well, I haven't figured out yet 
just what they are for. Let's see the directions. 

Red lens—naked eye—invisible at 400 yards— 

Say, this is pretty clever, at that. In case you're 
shooting the lamp toward the front you can use the red 
lens up and a man <an't see the flash at over 400—un- 
less he has on a pair of these red goggles. With them 
he can read signals 1,000 yards in bright sunlight. 
Infra-red rays, see, Mescapolis? 

Now you take this light and practice until you can 
send messages with it, but take the batteries out of it 
while you're practicing—we don’t want to waste ‘em. 

No, I haven’t got any more time to spend on it now. 
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EITHER — AND THUMB 
CLICKER CONTACT 


We go up tomorrow night and I’m busy. If you run 
into any trouble, just get Popopulous to translate for 
you. That's all. 

Now that’s tactics! You've got rid of your squad 
dope, O'Hara, and I've got me a sleeping-bag finder. 
That's masterful. 











II 


Yes, sir. Now if I could just run over those orders 
again so there won’t be any mistake— 

That combat group that’s holding us up is supposed 
to be the enemy's extreme right, maybe. Our 2d and 
3d Platoons are stopped out there about 300 yards be- 
yond the edge of this woods. The Ist is to move to the 
left Hank behind this ridge to that line of trees, move 
over the ridge, cross the creek, and work around into 
the brush on the enemy’s right rear. I’m to radio you, 
captain, when we're as far forward as we can get, safe, 
so you can get the battalion weapons and artillery 
down on 'em for a short covering fire. Maybe there'll 
be some planes, but we're not certain of that. 

Yes, I know, sir. It'll probably take us at least an 


hour—say an hour and a half. I ought to be in position 
about. . 


Ill 


Can you see anything, Farley? 

Tell me, you fool. Don’t point! 

Oh yes, nice view. See that guy with the shovel? 

Yes, and there's two more, about one finger to the 
left. We're looking down their throats. O.K., Farley, 
keep an eye on ’em while I get things lined up. 
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Squad leaders up! Flanagan! 

We can’t risk looking over the top of this kno! 
We're too close, so watch this diagram. Here's the 
woods where we were in support. This is the ridge 
came along behind, the wooded: ravine we slipped 
down, and here’s the creek we waded. This don f 
grass is the Mungo combat group. They’ re mostly in 
the northeast corner. And this mound is the brushy 
knoll we're behind now. It overlooks the Mungo posi- 
tion in this direction. 

Range 450—around twenty-five or thirty of ’em—and 
they don’t expect us. Our artillery and supporting 
weapons have ‘em spotted and have already ranged in, 
but they're laying off until we get into position and 
give ‘em the word. We're getting about a million 
dollars worth of support, so we can't fail. 

Flanagan, I’m leaving you here with all the team 
weapons, light guns and mortars. Skeleton crews—two 
men per gun. All the rest dump their loads here and 
come with me. I mean dump everything except your 
rifles, bullets, and bombs. Well, yes, we'll take bay 
onets too. 

Don’t worry so much, Patterson. It puts wrinkles in 
your forehead. Maybe in an hour or so you won't need 
any rations—ever. 

Now, Flanagan, as soon as I take off with the rifles, 
you slip your guns up on the line—an inch at a time— 
to where your fire will just clear the ground by a gnat’s 
hair. The ground’s damp enough so there won't be any 
dust for your muzzle-blast to kick up. 

Have your gunners take off their helmets and ease 
their heads up for just one brief look at the target, one 
at a time—and then ease down until the show starts. 

On the first flight of shells or bombs, all of you up 
and all guns going—fast. Comb those woods right 
down to the grass roots, from end to end. Keep a par- 
ticular eye on your mortarmen, Flanagan. We don’t 
want any mistakes this time. Estimate a little long on 
your mortar range if there’s any doubt. 

Take a look at the sketch again. 

We'll take off with the rifles around the left of this 
knoll, ease over the side, down this little wash, and 
then through the brush to about here. 

That'll put us within around 300 or maybe 250 
yards of ‘em without much chance of getting spotted. 
You keep an eye on us, Flanagan, and cover us if we 
get in trouble, only. 

When we get as far as we can, I’m going to call up 
the Old Man and tell him we're all set, and for him 
to support us for four or five minutes. 

He'll start the ball rolling with the artillery and the 
heavy weapons, and the 2d and 3d will start raising 
hell at the same time to attract lots of attention. 

After the first couple of volleys land, the Mungs 
are going to be pretty well interested in their front and 
left flank, and we'll start moving in, cautiously. We'll 
work up to well within a hundred yards and wait for 


the support to lift. 
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When it’s just about time for the last shells to land, 
we up and move in at a run. You, Flanagan, support 
us to the last second. We'll be in plain view, see? 
After we're in, wait five minutes to make sure, then 
join us right away. 

Questions? 

Patterson, I don’t like your mutinous attitude—or 
maybe you're worrying again. Of course it’s risky— 
charging into a combat group that’s being shot into 
from three directions. But it’s not a spot on the risk 
there’d be if we tried rushing those babies without 
everything we can get. One way you take a chance 
on getting shot by a friend by accident. The other 
way you're almost certain to get shot on purpose. We'll 
take a chance. 

No, Flanagan, you don’t need to bring any of our 
excess plunder with you. We'll pick up what we really 
need from the Mungs, and then we can send back for 
this stuff after dark. 

All set? 

IV 

Hold it back there and keep your heads down. 
Looks like this is as far as we can get if the Mungs are 
watching their rear, and I'll give them credit for that 
much sense. Where the hell’s the guy with the radio? 

CRX-1 calling CRX. CRX-1 calling CRX. 

Sergeant Bull, Captain. I have the riflemen in the 
edge of the brush about 300 yards southeast of the 
Mungs. The team weapons are on a little knoll about 
450 yards east of their position, sir. I doubt if you'll 
be able to see the place but they have a good field of 
fire. We're all set to go and would like to have a cov- 
ering fire of everything for four minutes. Four minutes 
exact, Sir. 

Yes, sir. Looks like there might be about thirty or 
so, with a section of heavy guns, and maybe a mortar 
or two, but I can’t say for certain. 

All right, sir. From 2:32 to 2:36 p.m. End of com. 

Now, you squad leaders, you've got just seventeen 
minutes before the curtain rises. Use all of it in mov- 
ing your squads into attack formation, guide center. 
Move slow—like so many snails—as far forward as you 
can get without taking a chance on being spotted. 

On the first volley of big stuff we'll start working 
forward. No firing until I start it in the center. Un- 
derstand? It don’t pay to advertise in this business. 

I'll keep watch on the time and about ten seconds 
before the last shell is due to drop, we rush ’em at the 
gallop. I've heard some of our younger set brag about 
how they used to do the hundred at school in ten to 
eleven seconds—today I'll give ’em fifteen. 

When we get there, the captain wants prisoners, at 
least three of ‘em. Get me one per squad in good con- 
dition. 

After we've cleaned up, O'Hara and Sigurdson, both 
of you put your squads in position facing southwest 
toward that wooded high ground, O'Hara on the right, 


and get set for a counterattack. It’s certain as death. 





Patterson, you post your squad to take care of the 
rest of the position. 

Questions? 

All right, take off—slow. 

V 

Whooeeesssh! Boom Boom Boom! 

Right on time! 

There's the music! Hogan, Mischal, pass the word 
to move out. Remind ‘em to keep in touch. 

Belly to the ground there, Dietrich, and you'll live 
longer. 

Play Indian, O'Malley, and keep your sacro-iliac 
down or you're apt to get it ampu— 

Come on up, Jones. What's ailing you? 

One of our shell splinters just missed you? Well, 
what are you griping about? 

VI 

Listen, Phipps, aren't you one of the Arkansas 
Phippses? 

Well, see that biggest oak tree with a tall pine just 
to the left of it? There where that shell just hit? 
About ten yards to the left of the pine is a windfall and 
there's a Mung got his head right alongside the left 
side of the stump looking in this—there, see him turn 
his head? See what you can—. 

Nice shot, Phipps. 

Dardea, pass the word to the left to start rushing. 
Fire faster, Phipps, as long as you're just browning ‘em. 

Start ‘em moving, Patterson. Get ‘em forward. 
We've got to get up inside of a hundred yards in the 
next minute or else— 

Hogan, you got your flare pistol? Well, just as soon 
as we take off, you put up a white flash, see? That 
means lift the artillery support. They're supposed to 
do it anyway, but I want to be sure there’s no mistake. 
A white flare the second we take off. 

Time! Let's go! At the gallop, Gahdamut! Can't 
waste time out here. 

The —----——s are wired in better than I thought— 

Don’t take a chance, Nielsen, shoot ‘em! Your bay- 
onet’s for an emerg— 

Hogan! Where the hell's Hogan? Listen, Hogan, 
hunt for a clear space where you can get a flare up. 
Send up white and green until you can get this battery 
off our necks. Some blasted artilleryman must've for- 
got to wind his watch! 

Bien, Kameradovich! Arriba die Hande and every- 
thing’ll be Ting Hao! Fan this guy, Schmidt, and tell 
O'Hara that this one is your quota for the Ist Squad. 

Don’t argue with ‘em, Plinkaweicz! If they don’t 
want to come out, don’t force them. We've already got 
four—here, toss this in amongst ’em and let ’em use 
their own judgment. 

Popopulous, Abrams, see those two getting away? 
Take the skinny one, Popopulous. Nice going, Abrams! 
Total miss, Pop! 
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Hey, Peryznc— Mike! Where th— 

Killed— Well, don’t stand there doping. Where's 
his radio? 

Clean through the radio too! Hell’s fire! That's 
awful! That's terrible! I've got to talk to the captain. 

Wish to God I had one of them pigeons I ate up at 
Verdun. VIt 


O'Hara, got any tobacco? Must’ve swallowed mine 
a while back. Biggest Mung I’ve ever seen. Must've 
been a yard wide and mean looking! Thanks. 

Now that’s where we're going to get a counterattack 
from that near patch of woods up there. This is the 
sector we've got to cover—strong. 

Flanagan, put in your mortars so as to smear any- 
body coming down that brushy ravine. 

Sure, use the Mung mortars. That reminds me— 
O'Hara, you and Sigurdson send back and comb the 
woods for machine guns. Light guns, heavy guns, 
autos, and— 

Certainly. A ! Mung automatic will throw more lead 
than an M3, so use ’em. When you put ‘em in be sure 
you cover Patterson’s flanks well. He’s spread out 
pretty thin. Now get ‘em digging, fast and deep. 

Say, those birds up on the hill are getting nasty. 
Keep your eyes peeled, Flanagan. They'll be easing in 
on us pretty soon. 

Ho, Abrams. Smithers! Get this! Message to the 
captain. There’s a strong Mung counterattack forming 
in those woods up there. Some of ’em have started to 
trickle down that ravine already. They're plastering us 
with whistlepiffs and three-inch stuff from the woods. 
We're eleven men down so far. We've got to have some 
support in that area. Repeat. 

O.K. Abrams, you take off direct. Smithers, you fol- 
low the creek to that line of trees and then behind the 
ridge like we came. Go ahead. 

You know, that’s brutal, sniping at a man with an 
88—like swatting a fly with a sledge hammer. But 
Abrams is cagey—he’s up again and—oh-oh! Well, may- 
be Smithers will make it—too late. 

Oh, Hogan! Doesn't a red flare mean “Artillery sup- 
port needed,” “Enemy Attacking,” and so on? Only 
we can't say where they're attacking or where it’s 
needed. 

Well, shoot up a couple of red ones anyhow, and 
we'll just have to let ‘em figure it out. 

Of course, you're in the rear, Patterson, but that 
doesn’t mean you don’t dig. It just means your men 
dig just three times as many pits as they do up in front. 
You've got to be able to face front, rear, and sideways. 
Now start the dirt flying. Don’t scatter it. You haven't 
time. Positions, alternate positions, and last ditch po- 
sitions. Make sure your auto's cover the flanks of the— 

Well, there’s our air support coming now, a little 
later than usual. Guess the CO maybe had to go back 
for his parachute. But they're still in time to smear 
those guys up on the hill. 
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Now about your guns. Put one of ’em— 

BBOOOOOM! BOOOOM! CRAAAASSSSH! 

Fercrisakes! Who fired that shot? Don’t just stand 
there gawking, you fool. Do something! Grab a hold 
and get this limb off my neck. Say, is that my arm over 
there in that bush? 

Patterson’s? Thank God . 

Pull! Easy, damn you— 

Now straighten out the loose ends and lean me up 
against something. Ah, that’s better. 

How do I feel? Pretty good for a guy that’s just got 
through having a sycamore fall on him. Outside of a 
busted arm and my pelvis shoved up betwixt my 
shoulder blades, I’m in fine shape. Those damned 

planes! If I ever again ask for any support. . . 

Hell and C orruption! They’ re heading back! 

No, we can’t fire on ’em. Get down and pull your 
ears in. But I'd sure like to see the Mungs take ‘that 
lead plane out of the air! 

What the devil are you doing, Mescapolis? Putting 
the Yahudi on ‘em. Or do you really think that thing is 
a Death Ray? Get down before they open the tailgate. 

Well whaddaya know! They’re blinking back—and 
circling! 

A recognition signal! Popopulous, will you let me in 
on how that guy Mescapolis can . 

Morse code numbers are all the same in Greek and 
American? 

He used one in the Greek Army!?! 

Here, bring me that code card. Hold it where I can 
see it. Take this down. 

91-32-03-45-07-86-00-27-48. 

Tell him to send that string—to the planes. 

What are they saying now? 

Acknowledge? Well, what are they going to do 
about... 

He got it! They're heading that way! 

BBBOOOOOOOM! Boom! BOOM! 

Nice piece of work well done, Mescapolis, Popopu- 
lous. Now go out to where you can see the hill where 
we left the company, and see if you can get the same 
message back to the company commander. 

O’Hara, remember when I ordered you to stop 
carrying whiskey in your canteen? Have you got any 
in there now? Let’s see it. 

Thanks. I'll change that order to where you can 
carry it in offensive situations, for medicinal purposes 
only. 

Take it easy, blast you—I'm brittle! And if you drop 
me on the way back . . 

Flanagan, I plan on being i in the hospital for at least 
six months if I can work it right. In the meantime 
you're to take that fellow Brown . he used to be a 
school teacher . . . release him from all fatigue, and 
put him on teaching Mescapolis. We might want to 
send something in the clear and when I come back | 
want to find Mescapolis reading and writing English— 
fluent. You can’t have too much communications. 


. I mean, that’s too bad. 
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DeGaulle: 


The Army of the Future 





(Reviewed by G. V.) 


It is a habit of mine, in reviewing books, to turn 
down the corner of every page which contains some- 
thing I might want to refer to when I actually write 
the review. I had nearly finished The Army of the 
Future’ when I noticed that more pages had the corners 
turned down than not. For this is no mere curiosity of 
a military book in which the author happened to make 
a correct guess about a future war, as I had supposed 
probable from reading the many comments on it in the 
press some months ago, around the time of the Battle 
of France. Instead, it is one of the classics of warfare 
—and an easy classic to read at that. 

The Army of the Future has only just been pub 
lished in English in this country. But now that it is 
finally available, it should be read and re-read by every 
member of the Army who has any interest in the 
changes modern w arfare has brought about. 

I make this strong endorsement not because I agree 
with General DeGaulle on every count. In fact, few 
will. I make it because his book holds many an appli 
cable lesson for us right at this moment. I make it be 
cause the whole of the book is imbued with an unsur 
passed spirit of looking forward, of accepting change, 
of seeking change now and in the future, to the end 
that the army of a great nation might keep abreast of 
the civilization, the culture, and the scientific progress 
it was at bottom designed to protect. 

There is, as I have indicated, a phrase, a thought, to 
rouse the imagination on every other page. Here is 





T he Army of the Future. By General Charles DeGaulle. Foreword 
by Walter Millis. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 179 Pages; $2.00. 


another: In affairs of war, experimentation is 
sporadic.” Do these few words not remind us with full 
force of our own spasmodic military development? To 
my own mind, they not only brought at once thoughts 
of the tank, the plane, and the motor, but likewise, of 
the machine gun, of which even by 1917 we had hardly 
recognized more than a small fraction of the combat 
power. It made me think too of how, when war 
did come, those minor DeGaulles of a quarter of < 
century ago, who had been for years enthusiasts of ie 
machine gun, were hastily sought for and concentrated 
at the early Fort Benning, there to prepare with the 
utmost haste manuals on the tactics and technique of 
the machine gun for distribution to the fighting troops 
in France. But DeGaulle himself was asked to write 
no manuals. 

We are farther ahead of the game this time. Or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say that we are 
not so far behind it. 

This same short passage can also lead our minds 
along another road. When The Army of the Future 
was first referred to extensively a year OF so ago, I heard 
someone say with high enthusiasm, “We need a De 

Gaulle in our own army. We need more sails who 
can give their minds ‘forward march.’ sut we have 
had such men, and we have them now. They may not 
have possessed, most of them, the brilliance of Gen 
eral DeGaulle. But they have looked, some of them, 
equi ally far into the future. You have only to read back 
in the volumes of this and other journals of the serv 
ice to find it out. 

But let us look at General DeGaulle’s book again to 
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prove it, this time at a passage dealing with military 
history: 


Faced with the unknown future, the human mind 
seeks a refuge, and usually believes it has found it in 
what has already happened. Just as the politician con- 
sults precedents or the jurist custom, so the soldier 
endeavors to extract from the deeds accomplished yes- 
terday the rules which should guide him in the acts 
of tomorrow. If he himself has not had the fortune to 
fight, he puts his questions to history. If he has made 
war, he consults his memory. One sees the army of 
today constructing its doctrines, its plans and its sys- 
tems in accordance with the vagaries of the last war. 

This eagerness to rely on the past in order to picture 
the future certainly possesses some advantages. Apart 
from the fact that it is natural and instinctive it agrees 
with the conception, which finds so much justification 
in other fields, of the continuity of human affairs and 
their continual repetition. Moreover, all artists, and 

rticularly those in the military sphere, derive much 
Penefit in their training from studying the masters and 
masterpieces, for there is something contagious about 
magnificence. Yet this conformity must not become 
exclusive, nor this imitation servile. No one can be 
sure that a future conflict will resemble, even remotely, 
the ones which we have already seen. 


Do these words remind old Journat readers of any- 
thing they have read in its own pages? Do they not 
bring recollection of more than one sound and read- 
able article by our best military writers and thinkers? 

Such American writings have in some degree helped 
to shape our military thought. But they have not 
helped enough. Often there was head-shaking in 
ial shoot over the unorthodoxy in such articles, but 
often too there was agreement. But seldom—most 
seldom indeed —did any immediate action follow, 
though perhaps action, when it followed at all, came 
at a faster pace than in France where The Army of 
the Future went largely unheeded by those who had 
the authority to get things done and the responsibility 
of maintaining national defense. 

Thus the greatest lesson of this book—I say again 
that I do not agree with a number of its specific pro- 
posals—is simply that there should be more such books, 
more such thought and writing, more such striving 
toward the best ible kind of an army for the future. 
They do not all have to be of such literary merit as this 
one of General DeGaulle’s. But they must, of course, 
be written so that people will read them. And above 
all, they should be written largely by members of the 
armed forces, left free officially to present their thoughts 
on warfare. 

We are getting more such books now, of course— 
“sporadic” writings—because actual war is in the world. 
But in the times when a nation is at peace, and not faced 
by any emergency, there should be produced even more 
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good books on military matters than there are at such 
times as the present. For then there should be more 
time to think, more time to study and suggest what may 
be wrong, what may be capable of improvement, whit 
new developments in the sciences may lend themselves 
better than the old, accustomed ones, to the strengthen. 
ing of the National Defense. There should be more 
time, notwithstanding the waste of it in peacetime 
piddling with the minutia of routine administration, 
to take apart the army we have—at least to do so on 
paper—and reassemble it, rearrange it, renovate it, re- 
juvenate it, so that it may serve its purpose—better than 
before. 

One book, however full it may be of vital facts and 


thought as this one is, cannot be expected to invigorate 


_ afresh the inactive military thought of a nation and its 


army. It takes a number of such books. One of the 
chief reasons why we let our defenses down so low in 
the early 20's was the fact that there was no continuing, 
reiterating, protesting, flow of sound military comment. 
Actually we all knew better. We all knew our Army 
was hardly a corporal’s guard for a nation our size. But 
we were largely inarticulate and kept on being so. And 
it didn’t take us long to fall into the habit of feeling that 
we could only hope, from year to year, gain a little here 
and a little there in armed strength, through increases 
of appropriations 

If members of the armed forces do not lead in keep- 
ing military thought before a nation, in warning it in- 
telligently and constantly of lapses in its defense prog- 
ress, and this despite all discouragement, who else can 
be expected to lead such thought? The growth of an 
unreasoning pacifism in the past two decades has been 
as much due to the lack of a popularized, readable, and 
modern presentation of the needs of present and future 
National Defense as to the direct offensive of those who 
for sincere or devious reasons promoted its neglect. 

Yes, Walter Millis is indeed right when he says in 
his foreword to The Army of the Future that the mat- 
ters General DeGaulle discusses “are matters of im- 
portance to Americans, as the United States now sets 
out to create an army from the beginning.” “Our coun- 
try,” he continues, “is starting with an almost clean slate. 
The kind of pattern which it adopts, the kind of ideas 
which govern in the high command and in the public 
at large, the general conception of the proper structure 
and function of our new army and of its relationship to 
the social and economic as well as strategic complex in 
which it is set, will make an immense difference. . . . 
The pattern which DeGaulle discerned cannot be ex- 
actly applied to the problems of the United States. But 
only with a real understanding of the character of the 
problem—such an understanding as his terse and lucid 
chapters convey—can Americans hope to succeed in 
their great defense effort.” And only through such un- 
derstanding, carried on and on beyond whatever the 
immediate future holds, can we hope to be certain of 
existence as a nation. 











Horse-vs-Motor in Germany 


In the columns of the German Militér-Wochenblatt 
there has recently flared up a quarrel which shows that 
ours is not the only army in which defenders of an 
arm quickly join any issue that threatens the prestige 
of their particular arm. In this instance the arms con- 
cerned are the cavalry and the field artillery. The fire- 
works started with a basic article entitled “New Paths,” 
by one General-of-Artillery Marx, retired. 

So far as the cavalry is concerned, the burden of 
General Marx's argument is (1) that since Rossbach, or 
at latest since Waterloo, horse cavalry has been unable 
to effect a decision on the battlefield; and (2) that the 
modern armored corps has stepped into the breach, and 
is able to bring about decisions in the manner of the 
cavalry of Rossbach. The only question, says the Gen- 
eral, is how long will it be this time before develop- 
ments put the armored corps into the eclipse which has 
enveloped the horse cavalry all these years. 

Turning to the field artillery, General Marx con- 
cerns himself with the significance of the dive-bombers 
working in coérdination with armored forces. He ap- 
proaches this subject gingerly, saying that, among other 
artillerists he is already becoming known as a “traitor 
to the arm.” He calls attention to statements in the 
German military press to the effect that the success 
of the dive-bomber has thrown doubt on the soundness 
of keeping heavy artillery in an army. General Marx 
thinks such statements go too far because he feels that 
position warfare on the 1915-18 model may be with us 
again some day and he believes that heavy artillery 
still has a place in warfare of that sort. He doesn’t say 
it in so many words, but the inference is that he agrees 
that dive-bombers have replaced heavy artillery in the 
combat team of mobile warfare. 

So far, no artillerist has challenged General Marx's 
statements. But in a late number of Militaér-Wochen- 
blatt an irate retired cavalryman—one Colonel von 
Troschke—has his say. The Colonel has just written a 
book entitled The German Army Cavalry on the De- 


cisive Wing in 1914, which he hopes General Marx 
will study, and not just leaf through. 

Colonel von Troschke rests his case on the twenty- 
seven-year-old exploits of the Cavalry Corps Marwitz 
during the envelopment of 1914. Among the exploits 
which the Colonel describes with fervor and heat are 
the following: the capture of Liége; the pursuit to the 
Marne; the covering of the right flank of the First 
Army during the Battle of the Marne; the covering of 
the gap between the First and Second Armies during 
the Battle of the Marne; and the Race to the Sea which 
General von der Marwitz would have won in a walk 
could he have had his way and during which cavalry- 
men fought alongside the infantry, “lances on 
shoulder.” The Colonel clinches his argument, and 
dares his opponent to speak further, by citing The 
Cavalry Journal (1937) and extracting therefrom a 
statement to the effect that if Germany had had enough 
cavalry at the right place, the war of 1914 would have 
been over in six weeks. It is evident that Horseman von 
Troschke considers he has done a good job of putting 
Artillerist Marx in his place. 

But General Marx, who probably is a friend of the 
editor, gets in the last lick in the form of some notes 
appended to the comments of Colonel von Troschke. 
The gist of the Marx rebuttal is that his cavalry critic 
has missed the point, which one feels that the General 
feels, is not at all surprising. The General admits freely 
that the horse cavalry is still able to accomplish missions 
such as those cited by the Colonel: effecting reconnais- 
sance, providing security, closing gaps in the line, ex- 
tending the line to a flank. However, the General states 
that his basic article obviously had reference only to 
the matter of forcing a decision on the battlefield. He 
maintains that his opinions of horse cavalry therefore 
stand unrefuted; and he repeats that in the armored 
corps the modern commander at last has an instrument 
which enables him to win on the field in the manner, as 
he said before, of the cavalry of Rossbach. 
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The Search for Full Mobility 


As articles in The Inrantry Journa have pointed 
out from time to time over the past several years, the 
control of traffic in modern war is of highest impor- 
tance. A recent report on military traffic circulation 
and control speaks of these things as forming “if not a 
major, at least an important problem that calls for 
much study and consideration.” We will go farther 
than that. The Journat feels that the success of any 
campaign or battle may readily hinge upon them. 
Without a flexible and adequate circulation and con- 
trol of traffic, ground troops and installations cannot 
hope to carry out movements of maneuver or supply 
without altogether too much risk of confusion, delay, 
and vulnerability to attack both from ground and air 








These things have been plain enough in all our 
recent large maneuvers. Traffic snarls have jammed 
columns and held up the movements of large bodice: of 
troops by the hour. Even where there has been a care- 
fully worked out traffic plan—true of all of the large 
maneuvers during the past year—there have been tratfic 
tie-ups just the same. 

Why has this been true? Simply because the traific 
plans, carefully worked out as they were, were not 
good enough. They were too rigid. They made no 
allowance for the unexpected. In war, where the un- 
expected happens every few minutes in the combat 
zone (and nowadays, every few hours behind the zone 
of fighting) such plans would hardly be better than 
none at all. 

Very small things indeed can throw a rigid plan for 
traffic out of joint. For example, the fact that a mili- 
tary traffic policeman was stricken with appendicitis 
while on his post once caused the head of a column of 
motors three miles long to pile into a dead-end road, 
so that it took over two hours to get the column rolling 
again in the right direction. This is perhaps an extreme 
case of the unexpected. But it is the kind of thing that 
must be allowed for in war, just as the disruption of 
columns by air attack, the blocking of roads by bomb 
holes, the destruction of bridges, and a thousand 
smaller things not found in peacetime traffic, must 
be allowed for. 

It has taken not only these unfortunate experiences 
of the big maneuvers but also a national emergency 
to make a vague realization that traffic was important 
in war, grow into a major development. No one now 
denies that we must find out everything we possibly 
can about military traffic. The foremost experts in 
the country in both civil and military traffic have 
already been in full codperation for several months 
outlining the main problems involved. The highest 
military authorities are giving the matter full study and 
making it possible for the many necessary and extensive 
tests to be conducted. 

These tests involve everything from compasses on 
motor vehicles to the handling of thousands of motor 
vehicles in a single movement both on the road and 
across country. One of the biggest tests will probably 
be carried out at Fort Benning, where an entire divi- 
sion and several thousand vehicles will be made avail- 
able for an extensive period of time. Indeed, only on 
such a scale can we find out what we need to know 
about these matters basic to war. Because of their uni- 
versal military interest, The INFANTRY JouRNAL will 
continue to publish articles covering different non- 
confidential developments in traffic circulation and 
control. 

These tests are fundamental and all to the good. 
They will undoubtedly solve the main problem of 
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traffic control—all but one. They are not likely to 
solve the problem of traffic-control organization. Even 
so, they will inevitably point to the necessity for expert, 
trained personnel under a single control—special engi- 
neer units of this type appear to be the most logical 
-entirely divorced from ordinary military police duties. 
he two duties simply do not go together. They are 
two separate kinds of specialty requiring entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of training. Besides, the military traffic 
policeman will have no time in war for any duties than 
those which help military motor columns roll toward 
their objectives. 

And we may find too, when the final conclusions 
are reached, that a full solution can only be found 
through the establishment of what Captain Warren 
S. Everett suggested in the title of his article which 
appeared in The Journat a few months ago—“Trans- 
portation: The Fifth G?” 

= oa 
Assistance by the Hundred Percenters 

As The Inranrry Journat climbs steadily toward 
a subscription circulation of fifteen thousand, it is the 
Honor Roll units, as always, which are giving the big 
impulse to the growth. They are responding splendidly 
to our request that they bring in all new members so as 
to keep their places in the list of hundred percenters 
secure. 

Since we last made announcement concerning the 
Honor Roll, two units have moved up to the five-star 
group—the 131st Infantry and the 161st Infantry. The 
140th Infantry has gained its second star. Many others 
are on the point of moving up one degree. 

This time we welcome three new names to the roll 
of loyal hundred percenters—the 13th Infantry, the 36th 
Infantry Training Battalion, the first unit of its kind 
to join the list, and the 60th Infantry Training Bat- 
talion close behind them. 

Six other units are on the point of checking off as 
100% Journat readers and adding their names to the 
list of faithful supporters. 

We are receiving these days many a new subscriber 
who does not happen to belong to one of the Honor 
Roll units, and quite a few who do not belong to any 
military unit. We shall work as hard for these to put 
out a good magazine as for our hundred percenters. 
But the growing Honor Roll, above all, gives us the 
feeling that The Journat is built on a firm foundation. 

“SS ee 
The 36th Infantry Training Battalion 

The 36th Infantry Training Battalion was activated 
on February 17, 1941, and has joined The INFANTRY 
Journat Honor Roll in record time for a new unit. Its 
commander is Lieut. Colonel Graham H. Schweickert. 


The 36th Infantry Training Battalion is an offspring 
of the 13th Infantry. The original cadre of officers 
was formed at Fort Jackson, South Carolina, and trans- 
ferred to Camp Croft, South Carolina, where it is now 
hard at work. Its trainees have come from Camp Grant, 
Illinois, Fort Sheridan, Illinois, and Fort George G. 
Meade, Maryland. 

ene eee 
The 179th Infantry 

The 179th Infantry now undergoing training at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, traces its ancestry back to the Second 
Oklahoma Infantry which was organized 
during the first World War. It is com- 
manded by Colonel Murray S. Gibbons. 
Until it was inducted into active military 
service on September 16, 1940, its units 





were stationed in many cities throughout 
the state of Oklahoma. At various times its headquar- 
ters has been stationed in Oklahoma City, Ardmore, 
and Pawnee, and was in Oklahoma City at the time of 
induction. 


The 13th Infantry 


The 13th Infantry was first formed in 1798, and 
after a year and a half was mustered out in 1800. In 
1812, however, it was reconstituted and existed until 
1815, when it was consolidated with the 5th Infantry. 
During these years it took part in a long series of en- 
gagements, including the capture of Lewiston and the 
capture of Queenstown Heights. For some unknown 
reason, the 13th was then known as “The Jolly Snort- 
ers.” The 13th saw active service again in the Mexi- 
can war, but the records are not complete. 

The service of the 13th Infantry from May 3, 1861, 
to the present date, is continuous. General William 
Tecumseh Sherman was its first colonel, and General 
Philip Sheridan was a captain in the regiment. The 
regiment did a grand job in the preliminaries to Vicks 
burg and in the assault on Vicksburg itself, during 
which seven men lost their lives in a single day carry- 
ing the colors and the total casualties were more than 
forty-three per cent. The Battle of Missionary Ridge 
was its last during that war. 

In 1869 it was one of the four regiments of Infantry 
which remained intact, and until the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War it saw a good deal of western service. In 
1898 it was engaged at E] Caney and led the division's 
attack on San Juan Hill. Then followed service in the 
Philippines and at various other stations. In 1918 it 
had reached Camp Mills, Long Island, on the way to 
France, when the Armistice was signed. Since then it 
has been stationed in New England. Its present com- 
mander is Colonel Sumner Waite. 
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KIAKKIK 


26th Infantry 
20st Infantry (West Virginia ) 
130th Infantry (Illinois ) 


s Sotetatal 


34th Infantry 

3d Infantry 

Lith Infantry 

22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 

161st Infantry (Washington ) 
131st Infantry (Illinois ) 


KekK 
124th Infantry (Florida ) 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts ) 
35th Infantry 
7th Infantry 
167th Infantry (4th Alabama ) 
Minnesota CCC District 
14th Intantry 
132d Infantry (Illinois ) 


KKK 


29th Infantry 

165th Infantry (69th New York) 
150th Infantry (West Virginia ) 
38th Infantry 

185th Infantry (California ) 

12th Infantry 

66th Infantry (Armored ) 

145th Infantry (Ohio) 


Montana 


316th Infantry 

4th Infantry 

9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois ) 
129th Infantry (Illinois ) 
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181st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 
57th Infantry (PS) 

3d Military District, PATC 
28th Infantry 

135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 

ist Infantry 

27th Infantry 

168th Infantry (lowa) 
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149th Infantry (Kentucky ) 
9th Military District, PATC 
296th Infantry (Puerto Rico) 
140th Infantry (Missouri) 
Ist Military District, PATC 
General Service School, 
Philippine Army 
155th Infantry (Mississippi) 
3d Bn., 109th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
138th Infantry (Missouri) 
8th Military District, PATC 
2d Military District, PATC 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 
501st Parachute Battalion 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 


STATES 


Missouri 
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This corner of the magazine will offer such material as the editors think will 


be of interest to Journa readers but which does not fit into any other depart- 
ment. It will contain some of the better correspondence received by the editors, 
both damning and praising The Journat, and it will be used for any other ma- 


Washington Accommodations 


Since the population of the Nation’s Capital is grow- 
ing by tens of thousands every month, Army people 
who have occasion to visit Washington on business 
or pleasure these days are finding it harder and harder 
to get accommodations. The Army and Navy Club on 
Farragut Square and I Street, N.W., has only a lim- 
ited number of rooms available to its out-of-town mem- 
bers. The Officers’ Club of Washington, however, 
located at 1400 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
which was active during the years of the World War 
and has now been reactivated under the direction of 
Admiral F. H. Schofield, can furnish very reasonable 
and comfortable accommodations for out-of-town Army 
and Navy visitors. 

v 7 7 
Note on the Occupation of Paris 


As it turned out, the occupation of Paris wasn’t such 
a simple matter after all. It was easy enough for that 
German division to march in, to mount AT guns cov- 
ering the bridges to the Island, to hoist the Hakenkreuz 
over the government buildings, to set up HQ in the 
Place de la Concorde. It was also easy to send for Gen- 
eral D, the French commander who had been given 
the onerous task of turning over the “open” city to the 
conqueror. It was easy enough to send for General D, 
but getting him to come, that was something else 
again. 

At the time, the French armies may not have been 
clicking so well, but the French logic of General D 
was at fine edge. At about 2:00 p.m. on that June 14 
he received the summons to report to the German HQ 
in order to formally surrender the city. Therewith, he 
was plunged upon the horns of a dilemma and he suc 
ceeded in pulling the Germans on with him. 

With unanswerable logic he pointed out to the Ger- 
man emissaries the portent of their demands: How 
was he to get over to the Place de la Concorde? If he 
traveled in his own staff car, the good people of Paris 
seeing a French general in uniform under such con 
ditions, would jump to the conclusion that there goes 
a traitor. That would never do. And if he traveled in 





terial which the editors think should be reported upon to JouRNAL readers. 





the car which the German emissaries offered to place 
at his disposal, the good people of Paris, seeing a 
‘rench general in uniform under such conditions, 
would jump to the conclusion that there goes a pris 
oner of war. That would never do. General D was 
neither a traitor nor a prisoner; he was simply the gov 
ernor of an open city, charged with delivering it to the 
enemy. 

General D's devastating logic appears to have left 
the Germans a trifle nonplussed, and to have put them 
a shade on the psychological defensive. Among them 
selves there was considerable muttering, and that fav 
orite example of theirs—the way in which the Ger 
man General von Winterfeld had been treated at 
Compiegne twenty-two years ago—was frequently cited 
as indicating something or other. 

Apparently, the impasse continued until far into 
the night. As midnight approached, someone noticed 
that the Parisians had all gone home. The streets were 
deserted. It was put up to General D that his logic 
failed to extend to a situation in which there were no 
curbstone observers. With the objectivity of the true 
scientist, General D accepted this viewpoint, and forth 
with proceeded to the German HQ—whether by his 
own or by enemy car being, under the circumstances 


immaterial. 
7 7 7 


Correction 


In Captain Hoffman Nickerson’s article entitled 
“The New Mobility” in our April issue, there was an 
error of date which must have puzzled students of 
World War history. The article as printed spoke of 
a . von Losberg’s elastic defense of 1917 and of its 
corollary von Bruchmuller’s and Ludendorff’s fluid of- 
fensive tactics of 1914-18.” That last date should, of 
course, have read “1917-18.” Otherwise, the text would 
indicate that the new German offensive tactics ante- 
dated their new defensive tactics by three years, which 
was certainly not true. 

7 7 7 
First Inspection 


The New Army even more, it seems to us, than the 
army of 1917-18, is receiving into its ranks many men 
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of high caliber. The Journat has received letters from 
a young soldier who writes and observes remarkably 
well. He wrote first to ask whether it would be all 
right for him to submit an idea for an article in The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. We told him that the pages of 
The Journat are open to anyone in the Army regard- 
less of rank who has good ideas and could write about 
them acceptably. He sent us next an extensive outline 
of the article he had in mind, and although it showed 
much power of reasoning and a considerable ability at 
writing, we felt on examining his outline that his basic 
ideas were not quite sound, and that he needed to 
study and observe the Army itself for some time be- 
fore he would have enough background to write about 
it as seriously as he intended. In one of his letters, 
however, he gave us a description of his first big in- 
spection. He took it pretty seriously because he is a 
serious-minded soldier. But some of his observations 
seem to us well worth placing in these columns: 


The general who conducted the inspection 
manifested a most keen interest in the polish on our 
shoes, in the arrangement of our toilet articles in our 
footlockers (we were furnished with special drawings 
to insure absolute uniformity of arrangement), and in 
the knots in our neckties. . . . It is, | presume, neces- 
sary that men who are living in cramped quarters take 
special pains to insure cleanliness. And it is probably 
necessary that men be reminded of this fact by one or 
two rigid inspections, by a high-ranking officer, of the 
men and their personal equipment, and their sleeping 
quarters and working places. But to see men polishing 
their shoes for three or four hours, working away at 
their brass coat ornaments, and sprucing up their uni- 
forms for days in advance, as if the whole future of the 
Army depended on such matters—makes a discerning 
person wonder. . . . 

Preparations for the inspection went on for about 
four days in advance. Special orders were posted empha- 
sizing the various items which were to be cleaned and 
polished. It seemed to me that it might have been de- 
sirable to evoke some keen spirit or possibly competitive 
feeling between the different units, in this order, by 
referring to suitable citations and awards for the highest 
degree of cleanliness. The order merely concluded, how- 
ever, in that terse Army salutation, “By order of -——.” 

But I am proud to say that though no one seems to 
know exactly why there was to be a general inspection, 
or what underlying purpose besides the actual cleaning 
was to be gained by such an intense clean-up of every- 
thing, the men responded with enough enthusiasm to 
accomplish a good job. It was, in fact, a grim, hard job, 
and accomplished without the deep enthusiasm that 
might have accompanied the whole project if it had 
been treated with less military seriousness. 

Further, this was the first time that any of the men 
had come into contact with their general. I wondered 
why the level of such contacts must be solely with re- 
gard to our equipment and personal appearance. Why 
not a cordial smile from our commander—and a ques- 
tioning of an occasional man about things in general— 
even a more casual and cheerful manner of approaching 
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us—we who will bear the brunt of war? It seemed to me 
that such occasions give a high commander a chance to 
prove himself a commanding personality—a man whom 
the men of his command would have immediately ad 
mired and felt kindly toward. As it was, the men went 
back to their regular tasks without any feeling of grati- 
fication at anything their general had noted or said or 
done. Here was actually the chance for the high-rank. 
ing officer to say or do something that would have given 
morale all along the line a big boost. Perhaps some brief 
but effective speech noting the excellent work that had 
been done—explaining in the larger terms the im 
portance of soldierly cleanliness, and appealing for the 
unstinting coéperation of us all in maintaining that 
high order of appearance. It seemed to me that there is 
almost an obligation on the part of commanders to give 
their troops at least a few satisfying words of cheer in 
exchange for their efforts to comply with his orders. 
This is simply teamwork on the basis of give-and-take. 
If our general would show that he worries as much 
about the thinking, feeling, and general attitude of his 
men as he seemed to fret about the polish on our boots 
—then all would unquestionably be well. 


We wrote this soldier to tell him that a good many 
generals do that very thing, and we tried to give him 
good advice and straighten him out on a few other 
points. But we think his letter is, in general, well 
worth reflecting upon as the reaction of an intelligent 
soldier, not yet used to Army habits, when first faced 
by that traditional scrubbing-up known as a general 
inspection. 

a ae 


Credit Where it is Due 
Major W. S. Triplet, better known perhaps to In- 


FANTRY JouRNAL readers as Sergeant Terry Bull, re: 
cently wrote us in some distress at the fact that he is 
getting credit for originating the idea of “The Winged 
Bullet” and “The Destroyers,” both of which were de- 
scribed in recent Terry Bull articles. 

“The Winged Bullet,” writes Major Triplet, “was 
written around an original idea and design of Major 
Harold G. Sydenham. “The Destroyers’ was based on an 
original idea of Major Edward A. Chazal. Both of 
these officers are members of the Infantry and of The 
Infantry Board.” 

This is in large degree the fault of The Journat, be- 
cause when Major Triplet submitted the two articles, 
he told us that the original ideas on which they were 
based were those of Majors Sydenham and Chazal, and 
we should have said so editorially in the issues in which 
the two articles appeared. 


, oe ve 
Testaments and Prayer Books 


The Journat can now furnish The New Testament 
and The Book of Common Prayer in khaki-colored 
bindings for those who wish them. A detailed an- 
nouncement will be found on page 80 of this issue vf 
The Journat. 














CEREBRATIONS 








Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 








Courts-Martial Again 


Lieutenant Colonel A. H. Lee's suggestions for 
streamlining courts-martial in the April Journat de- 
serve a word of comment. 

Some of them are excellent, and, as in the case of 
“ancillary staff judge advocate,” are already being 
carried out. Judge advocates are now being ordered to 
the larger non-divisional posts, such as replacement and 
reception centers, to do just the things that Colonel Lee 
has in mind for them to do. 

The basic difficulty, of course, is that military justice 
in time of emergency is a very much more difficult mat- 
ter than in the piping times of shining and housekeep- 
ing peace. The last war and the reverberations of the 
Ansell-Crowder row demonstrated that; and the 1920 
amendments to the Articles of War were designed to 
prevent a recurrence of the difficulty. 

And the old T/O for the square division, war 
strength, was designed for the same purpose. Six— 
count them—six JA’s were accounted for. One was to 
be the staff judge advocate, one was to serve as law 
member on all courts, one was to be an assistant at 
headquarters, and the other three were to be assigned 
to each of the three brigades. There they were to act 
along the lines proposed by Colonel Lee, to be investi- 
gating officers and to head off the unimportant cases. 

But with peace once more abroad in the land, the 
Army reverted to the old ways. Law members were such 
only in name, because line officers had the time to 
handle the matter competently, and the compilers of 
the T/O’s, unmindful of the lessons of 1917-20, cut 
down the number of available JA’s. Colonel Lee's pro- 
posal, which reflects views now rather widely held, 
shows that the change was unwise. 

So far, so og But from there on, I part company 
with the gallant Colonel. I agree that the spare-part 
JA should do the investigating, but the investigation it- 
self cannot be eliminated. Indeed, it was made a re- 
quirement in 1920 after the wartime experience had 
shown the need for it. 

And I certainly would not send important cases to 
special courts beyond the broad categories now per- 
mitted to be tried there; I wouldn’t relax the rules of 
evidence substantially, nor can I agree that a man 





should, for example, be given the DD on a record not 
in question-and-answer form (1 pass over the point that 
none of the changes suggested could be put into effect 
without an Act of Congress). 

And finally, the notion of the JA presenting cases as 
an agent of the court just doesn’t work. One man can 
not be both prosecutor and defense counsel. That was 
the idea before 1920; it just didn’t pan out. You can’t 
serve two masters, and the whole system of Anglo 
American law, substantive as well as procedural, is 
based on the time-tested premise that the way to reach 
the truth is to have a contested proceeding (prosecution 
vs. defense) before an impartial tribunal.—Guarp 
HOUSE LAWYER. 


7 5 A 5 
You'll Find It In Regulations 


Ordinarily I’m an easy-going sort of bird, amenable 
to discipline, and rating a “Yes” for that question on 
the efficiency report, “Higher authority having indi- 
cated a course. . . .” But about the tenth time some- 
body sneers at one of my questions and says, “You'll 
find it in regulations,” I’m going to detonate. 

The higher the headquarters the worse the disease. 
The brasshat who has nothing more to do than press 
a button and say, “Miss Jones (or Sergeant Jones), 
look up the regulations on disposal of crank-case drip- 
pings,” must have been a lieutenant or captain at some 
time in his career. He must remember that no company 
headquarters, and few regimental headquarters, have 
complete files of regulations. 

Sure, the Army is expanding and people are busy. 
And so am I. When I take time off from the myriad 
duties that occupy the time of a company officer in 
these days of cadres and selectees to work through the 
three thousand pages of regulations and amending 
circulars only to find missing or incomplete the regu- 
lation that covers the matter, I see no reason why the 
brasshat who deals with that particular problem day 
after day should find it beneath his dignity or beyond 
the scope of his duties to give a full answer to a question. 

The disease takes another, probably more virulent 
form. One of the service journals not long ago ran an 


article on the equipment needed by the Reserve officer 
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being called to active duty. It was good stuff; it solved 
a lot of questions that had puzzled me. I mentioned to 
one of my superiors that the article had been helpful. 
His comment? “I don’t know why they wasted the 
ce—all the information is in Army Regulations, 
Tables of Allowances, and other publications.” 

How many Reserve officers not on active duty have 
access to any of these publications which must total 
four thousand pages in all when you do find a complete 
set of them? 

Let’s be reasonable about this thing. When you 
“bounce” an official paper back to lower echelons, please 
don’t list the regulations violated—give ‘em a break and 
really explain. You'll never know what an all-gone feel- 
ing is until you're holding a red-ball letter, due back 
yesterday—and you can’t find the regulations that cover 
the case . . . because that particular regulation is not 
to be found closer than corps area headquarters, three 
hundred miles away.—Captamn KaLaMazoo. 


oe Ae 
Soldiers Are People 
Duck your heads, men—barrage on the way! 


The opening guns have already been fired. Once 
again well-meaning citizens are trying to save the 
troops—by making it impossible for a soldier in uniform 
to buy a drink of anything stronger than buttermilk. 

History repeats. As in 1917, the first — in the 

rohibition campaign-to-come is to shut off alcohol 
sae the soldier. Then what happens later is a matter 
of opportunity for the drys. 

I'm ag'in it. There’s no reason why a soldier 
shouidn’t be allowed to drink if a grocery clerk or a 
financier may. Because a man wears his country’s uni- 
form makes him no less capable of handling his alcohol 
than if he were wearing civilian clothes. 

Even the guardhouse's most regular boarder has as 
much right to his dram as anybody else. If he can’t 
handle it, let the law and Army Regulations take their 
courses—but he has as much <a right to buy it as 
anybody else. Soldiers are still people; prohibition was 
repealed once. 

I had my share of troubles with camp bootleggers 
back in the old prohibition days. The men were getting 
their liquor and I was getting burned because they 


were. And most of the people who burned me got their 


likker. And so did I. It doesn’t work. 

I know that this expanding army is taking a lot of 
boys away from home and exposing them to the cruel- 
ties of the world. I know that most of the boys—all ex- 
cept the weaklings who wouldn't be worth a hoot to 
anybody anyway—are going to benefit by learning that 
life is compounded of many things, sweetness and light, 
beer and skittles, and crudities as well. You can’t change 
facts by hiding them, and you can’t make citizens by 
restricting their reading to Elsie Dinsmore. 

You might protect a few of the boys by shutting off 
their alcohol, but you're going to harm a lot more, and 
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hurt the Army immeasurably, by putting over the idea 
that soldiers are to be classed with idiots, tramps, and 
reservation Indians. On the whole, soldiers are pretty 
fine people, and nothing is to be gained by making their 
uniform a badge of incompetence, instead of a source 
of pride.—Caprain BaRLEYCorRN. 


vy y y 


Blank Files 


The filing system now in use in the Army is obso- 
lete and in need of an overhauling from stem to stern. 

We use at present four completely independent 
systems, with a like number of independent reference 
methods: the Army Regulations system, the Training 
Publications system, the decimal (correspondence) 
system, and that anachronism, the company corre. 
spondence book and document file. No one system bears 
any relation to the other and but little relation to the 
functional organization of the Army. As a result, 
analysis is of little help in finding a desired paper; it 
is necessary to rely on the memories of specialists in 
several poorly defined fields. 

It would seem that a more satisfactory outline for 
the control of all four sets of files is already in existence 
in the organization of our General Staff. Based on that 
organization, one filing system should be set up that 
would identify all papers in all fields—administrative, 
technical, and tactical. Here are the reference numbers 
for the six subdivisions needed: 


0 Chief of Staff; deputy chief; secretary 
1 Personnel 

2 Intelligence 

3 Operations and Training 

4 Supply 

5 War Plans 


These six divisions could, of course, be further sub- 
divided to any extent necessary. Since they represent 
the Army system of government they can cover the 
entire field of papers and filing —Senceant AFrep H. 
Taytor, Jr., Service Company, 12th Infantry. 


eae 
Water! 
In my reading of the First World War I found in 


many accounts a criticism, direct or implied, of the 
American canteen. It was found to be too small, and on 
several occasions troops were ordered to be equipped 
with the larger French canteen. Even during peacetime 
maneuvers we find that the canteen holds an inade- 
quate supply. It is true, of course, that raw troops do 
nat conserve water like veterans, but wars are fought 
largely by raw troops and so we must plan for their 
benefit. 

The American soldier needs a larger canteen. More- 
over, this should be carried in such a way that it does 
not give the poor Doughboy a beating when he double. 
times.—LrzeuTenant, NGUS. 
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| 1EUTENANT EDWARD ATLAS is a native of Illinois and 
received his education in that state. Graduating 
from the University of Chicago Law School in 1929 
he has practiced law in Chicago since that time. 
During his high school days he attended the ROTC 
for a year and a half and he also served three months 
with the CMTC. He was commissioned in the 
Quartermaster Corps Reserve three years ago and 
has served active-duty tours on maneuvers with the 


Illinois National Guard. 
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EpwarD L. BERNAYS is the well-known public relations 
counsel. During the World War he served in South 
America as a member of the staff of the United 
States Committee on Public Information—the “Creel 
Committee,” and he was later also on duty in Paris 
at the peace conference. He wrote Crystallizing 

Public Opinion and Propaganda. This issue carries 

his second contribution to The INFANTRY JouRNAL, 

the first, “War Against Words” appeared in the Sep- 
tember-October, 1940 number. 
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SERGEANT TERRY BULL at last accounts was still doing 
business as a member of the Infantry Board at Fort 
Benning. Down there, however, he is known as 


Major William S. Triplet, Infantry. 
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Major GENERAL FOX CONNER’S brilliant career from 
graduation at the Military Academy in 1894 to re- 
tirement in 1938 is well-known to every American 
soldier. During the World War he served with espe- 
cial distinction at Chaumont as assistant chief of 
staff in charge of the operations section of GHQ, 
earning the Distinguished Service Medal for “high 
professional attainments and sound military judg- 
ment” in handling the “complex problems of organi- 
zation and troop movements that were necessitated 
by the various operations of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces.” General Conner also served tours 
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in the War Department as an assistant chief of staff 
and as Deputy Chief of Staff during the nineteen 
twenties. He now makes his home at Washington, 
devoting his time to writing. 
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Lars MOEN is an American scientist who spent the 
major portion of the last twenty years in Europe. 
The 1940 spring offensive caught him at Antwe 
where he made his home while engaged in cine 
for an industrial organization. During his earlier 
years he was a newspaperman which accounts for 
the vivid picture he gives us of the German soldier 
resting on his arms in a defeated land. 
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Dr. FRITZ STERNBERG is a well-known writer and au- 
thority on economics. He will be recalled as the au- 
thor of Germany and a Lightning War and From 
Nazi Sources. He has contributed extensively to 

riodicals in this country and in Europe. Dr. Stern- 
tg makes his home in New York City. 
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CaPTAIN PAUL W. THOMPSON is engaged in intelligence 
work in the office of the Chief of Engineers. Several 
years ago he served a tour of duty with the German 
Army. His contributions to current military thought 
have appeared in a number of American military 
periodicals in addition to The INFantry JourNat. 
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Major A. C. WEDEMEYER left his native Nebraska in 
1917 to become a cadet at the Military Academy, 
from which he graduated with the class of Novem- 
ber, 1918. He rendered all his subsequent service 
with the Infantry in various units and duties at home 
and on foreign service. He is a graduate of the In- 
fantry School Basic Course (1920), the Command 
and General Staff School two-year course (1936), 
and the German Kriegsakademie (1936-1938). Major 
Wedemeyer is on duty in the Training Section, Of- 
fice Chief of Infantry. 
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Our Own Close Interests 


Ultimately Irresistible 


AMERICA AND TOTAL WAR. By Fletcher Pratt. 
New York: Smith & Durrell, 1941. 312 Pages; Index; 
$3.00. 


Fletcher Pratt has been a contributor to The INFANTRY 
Journat over such a long period of years that it requires 
a special effort to put away bias in his favor when it comes 
to reviewing one of his books. Besides, one chapter and 
part of another from America and Total War have already 
appeared in this magazine, which indicates plainly enough, 
without even a review of his book, that The Journat’s 
opinion of it is a high one. It follows that I shall lean well 
over backwards in trying for maximum impartiality. 

Others have sized up the forces in the disjointed and 
turbulent world around us and told us what we should do. 
But Fletcher Pratt looks upon these forces not from any 
narrow point of view, but as a man who has studied for 
decades the sweep of navies across the waters of the world 
and the march of armies across its continents, and written 
of them much. Naval strategy and tactics, and Napoleon, 
are probably Mr. Pratt's two favorite subjects, though he 
has written articles by the score for half the magazines of 
the country on matters far removed from war—if anything 
at all can be said with accuracy thus to be removed. 
America and Total War in no way disappoints us in what 
we would expect from such a writer. It has the same 
freshness of viewpoint and striking appropriateness of 
analogy and example found in his earlier works. 

To particularize, Mr. Pratt's treatment of Fifth Column 
possibilities here in the United States is by far the most 
sensible yet published. In a single chapter he shows what 
these agents can and cannot aanselly to accom- 
plish. He finds the FBI “the keystone of defense against 
the saboteur.” But he does not neglect the weaknesses 
that still exist. On the whole, this is heartening stuff to 
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By G. V. 


read after all the tripe that has been printed elsewhere 
about our hidden enemies. 

Again, the author's description of the German methods 
of producing staff studies and war plans is of deep interest 
to any reader whether he already happens to be acquainted 
with such things or not. Here his exposition is carried 
out through the use of a specific example with imaginan 
military characters. 

His discussion of the German Einheit system, “which 
recognizes no unit above the company as permanent,” and 
thus makes for extreme flexibility, is also clearly done. This 
leads him to consider the individuality of the various arms. 
" .In every army, officers below the rank of brigadier 
general are not commanders in the army of the country, 
but in the cavalry, infantry or artillery of the country, as 
though these arms were services as distinct in field of 
operation as army and navy. Having attained general 
rank a man is supposed to put aside his childish devotion 
to one arm of the service along with the old school tie 
Sometimes they do. 

“It would be interesting to know what undercover 
struggle went on in the German Army before even the au: 
thority of dictatorship could put through a reorganization 
that deprived the cavalry and artillery of their existence 
as separate arms. It is entirely possible that this struggle 
may lie behind the demotion of Blomberg and von 
Fritsch. . . .” 

But in the end, Mr. Pratt thinks that Einheit may not 
be for us—at least not now. For it would take twenty years 
to put it fully into effect. “In other words,” he writes, “if 
we are to defend democracy, if we are to have a democracy 
that can be defended, it will not be through imitation of 
the Einheit system, but through developing a better one 
out of our own resources. What this is or could be a 
civilian is not in a very good position to suggest. It seems 
that we certainly ought to be able to get better basic train- 
ing for the soldier through plumping for intelligence and 
self-reliance. It is possible that our industrial resources will 
enable us to out-machine the total states, which would 
give us a slow-moving, heavy, but ultimately irresistible 
army. 

“But the policy is something to be made by bodies ap 
pointed for the purpose. The only thing clear to all is 
what we have and what we have to face with it.” 

Mr. Pratt likewise gives his readers an explanation of 
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the infiltration attack, the expanding torrent, that has 
not been equalled elsewhere in simplicity and clarity. It 
may be a sensitive point on the part of a military reviewer, 
but 1 feel that Mr. Pratt, like a number of other writers re- 
cently, is presenting this type of attack as something new, 
learned from the Germans. It has been a standard doctrine 
at The Infantry School for about a decade, and was recog- 
nized by many even earlier as the only feasible way of at- 
tacking in modern warfare against a strong enemy. It is 
true, however, that the German Army perfected the meth- 
od first. 

On three other counts | differ at least in some degree 
with the author. For one thing, he believes that the Army 
should make more use in its training of the American 
spirit of competition in sports. Peacetime cut-throat com- 
petition between units and athletic teams within the Army 
has soured a lot of us, so that we probably look at the thing 
with much prejudice. However, Mr. Pratt's idea is to “set 
platoon against platoon” in actual battle training, which 
might indeed work out to advantage. Our peacetime com- 
petitions have had to do with college-type athletics and 
spit-and-polish—seldom with the main game of war. Mr. 
Pratt favors the pistol as an American weapon—almost as 
the American weapon. I feel that far too large a part of us 
are not born with a six-shooter in our right hands for this 
argument to be valid. A five- or six-pound tommygun or 
other repeating weapon with plenty of bullets in the maga- 
zine is more to the point these days. 

The author also sees plenty of use left for mounted 
troops. No soldier can close his mind in times like these to 
any means of warfare old or new; but it does seem that we 
should be able, if we set our best mechanical minds to the 
task, to develop a cross-country mechanical conveyance 
that could equal or better the progress off the road of man’s 
four-legged friend. Some insist now that the Bantam is by 
all odds the horse’s superior. 

Of infantry itself, Mr. Pratt, speaking of the Battle of 
France and the columns which flowed through the Sedan 
gap, says, “. . . and it was foot infantry, marching down 
these roads in the same fashion, and not the mechanized 
elements that did the real hammering. The tanks were 
merely the cutting head of the drill; its true strength was 
furnished by the shaft; and the secret of the German 
army’s success was in the intimate union of shaft and head, 
the complete coérdination of all arms.” 

There is not room here to do more than mention Mr. 
Pratt’s excellent naval chapters. He is a naval analyst of 
the first class. This review, moreover, has only touched on 
a few of the military matters which the author considers. 

His own concluding paragraph makes a good one with 
which to end this review of a fine book: “The whole course 
of a world in which total war is an active force, shows that 
we can assume nothing, rest on nothing but our own 


strength and our speed in making it greater.” 
or aaa 
War from the Skies 


CIVIL AIR DEFENSE. By Lieutenant Colonel A. M. 
Prentiss. New York: McGraw & Hill Co., 1941. $2.75. 


A recent War Department release on matters dealing 
with air defense for cities and towns—non-military air de- 
fense, so to speak—lists only a number of British official 
publications and several similar Canadian publications. 
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The Officers’ 
Guide 


This new and up-to-date edition of an old 
standby answers virtually all questions an officer 
could possibly ask. The extensive revisions just 
made in this book cover all the recent changes 
in Army Regulations, the Selective Service Act, 
and the laws dealing with extended active duty 
for the National Guard and Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. There are numerous illustrations and, of 
course, a complete index. 

No other publication contains as much infor- 
mation useful to officers of all grades. Every 
young officer called to active duty should own 
a copy of this book. If you are anticipating a 
call to duty, get set for it and buy a copy of 
The Officers’ Guide. A glance at the table of 
contents below shows the wide range of the 
subject matter covered by this ready reference 
work. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


First Station 

Orientation 

Uniforms and Equipment 

Assumption of Command 

Mess Management 

Supply 

Military Courtesy 

Customs of the Service 

Pay and Allowances 

Leaves of Absence, Promotion, Retirement 

Efficiency Reports 

Foreign Service 

Army Educational System 

Privileges, Rights, and Restrictions of Officers 

Participation in Post Activities 
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Provisions in Anticipation of Death 

The Army of the United States 

The National Guard 

The Organized Reserves 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

A Background for Peace and War 

Analysis of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940 

The Man Selected for Service 

Management of the American Soldier 

The Organization Staff and Its Functions 

Discipline and Leadership 

The Army as a Career 

Army Posts in Each State and Territory 

Special Military Symbols and Abbreviations 
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390 Pages Sturdy Binding 
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INFANTRY 
IN BATTLE 


The New Edition 


Infantry in Battle contains an introduction 
written by the present Chief of Staff when he 
was Assistant Commandant of The Infantry 
School, General George C. Marshall, in 
which he says: “This volume is designed to 
give the peace-trained officer something of the 
viewpoint of the veteran. . . .” 





This edition is not a mere reprint. The en- 
tire book has been completely revised. Many 
of the sections have been completely rewritten, 
much of the tactical doctrine restated, and 
new maps have been substituted for those of 
the old edition. 


Infantry in Battle treats of the tactics of 
small units as illustrated by examples drawn 
from the World War. It checks peacetime 
ideas against the realities of battle. It is the 
only book of its kind in print. 


In addition to the American examples, ma- 
terial has been drawn from the combat exper- 
iences of other armies, including the French, 


English, and German. 


Although not a textbook and not written in 
textbook fashion it lends itself admirably to 
the use of instructors and students. 


Infantry in Battle has an international repu- 
tation and has been translated into German, 
Spanish, Norwegian, Polish, and Rumanian. 


It is a battle book for soldiers. 
400 Paces + Over 100 Maps + $3.00 Postpam 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington 
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But here is a splendid book by an officer of the Regular 
Army—an expert on his subject—on bombs and bomb 
proofs, war gases and gas masks, shelters and warnings, 
and all the other items the citizens of modern society mus, 
become letter perfect in if their cities are to survive. |t js 
in short, a book of truly vital importance. 

It is also a book that should be bought and read ove; 
and over again by architects, army construction officers, 
and those responsible for building and construction every 
where. Even if we don’t feel like building a bombproof 
now, the state of the world is such that we will feel bette; 
about it if we are sure our professional builders wil! be 
able to do it for us, or furnish us with suitable simple 
plans, if the time should come. 

Colonel Prentiss is an authority on chemical warfare 
He is the author of Chemicals In War: A Treatise On 
Chemical Warfare (with Major George J. B. Fisher) 
which is a standard work, and which, like his present work, 
Civil Air Defense, is more comprehensive than any other 
work in its field. 

Colonel Prentiss writes clearly and uses many illustra 
tions which add much to his text. If his book has a major 
fault, it is perhaps that he over-emphasizes the effect of the 
bombing of cities on the morale of unprepared inhabitants 
It is conceivable that unprepared cities may be bombed in 
this continent. But in my opinion the emphasis should be 
placed squarely on the need for the most careful planning 
and training towards complete preparation, rather than as 
suming, as Colonel Prentiss appears to, more than once, that 
cities may be bombed before they have had any preparation 
whatsoever. 

But this is to pick flaws needlessly in a book whose con 
tents are of the highest value. Colonel Prentiss appears to 
have made the closest study of the air defense methods 
tried and adopted in Europe and he gives proper and 
needed emphasis to the chemical side of their attacks. (The 
leading article in the April issue of The InFantry JournaL 
is from one of the chapters of Civil Air Defense dealing 
mainly with chemical bombs.) 

It is no longer necessary to send across the ocean for an 
authoritative work on the bombing of cities. Here is one 
by an expert of our own Army who has made the closest 
study of air warfare for many years. 


A, es 
A Chance to Review the Navy of Today 


WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE NAVY. By Hanson W. Baldwin. New York: W. 
W. Norton Company, 1941. 214 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $2.00. 


A lot of us in the Army have a pretty hazy idea of what 
the Navy is and does. We may know more about it than 
the “citizens” for whom Mr. Baldwin has written his ex- 
cellent book but not as much more as we should. And now 
that a very possible war is in the offing, we would all do 
well to bring ourselves thoroughly up-to-date on the Navy, 
and there is not to be found a more pleasant, thorough, and 
time-saving way of doing this than by reading What The 
Citizen Should Know About The Navy. 

No American writer is more fitted to describe the Navy 
than Hanson Baldwin. He not only has graduated from 
Annapolis and served for several years as an officer of the 
Navy, but has become in recent years a leading analyst of 
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both our military and naval development. To these things 
he adds an easy and interesting style of writing which 
gives not only his column and his articles in The New 
York Times but this new book on the Navy a quality as 
well as an accuracy seldom equaled by other military and 
naval commentators. 

Mr. Baldwin opens his book with a concise chapter 
on the elements of sea power and then follows with chap- 
ters on the enlisted man, the officer, the fighting ship, the 
fighting plane, equipment and communication, bases, the 
fleet, and how the fleet is used. There are also clearly ar- 
ranged tables of ships and other naval information in an 
appendix and a bibliography of selected books. 

There have always been sound reasons for us in the 
Army to have a clear picture of the sister service. None of 
our wars so far have been fought without extensive naval 
cooperation with land forces. And in any possible war that 
we can foresee today coéperation and joint action will 
again be of the utmost importance. For this reason especial- 
ly do we need to be thoroughly familiar these days with 
the vital place in National Defense of ships and seaplanes, 
and with our comrades at sea who are responsible for naval 
operation and efficiency. What The Citizen Should Know 
About The Navy is what the Army man should read about 
the Navy. 

1 1 7 
Selections from Mahan 


MAHAN ON NAVAL WARFARE. By Captain Allan 
Westcott, Professor, U. S. Naval Academy. Boston: 
Little Brown & Company, 1941. $2.50. 


Captain Allan Westcott, Professor at the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, has done a service in pre- 
paring these selections of Rear Admiral Alfred T. Mahan’s 
writings for publication in a single volume. Many of them 
are out of print and only the larger libraries have all of 
Admiral Mahan’s writings. 

It makes no difference whether you believe that Admiral 
Mahan’s theories regarding seapower are still valid or not, 
many of the passages in this selection from his works have 
a clear and abundant application in our present day. There 
is also enough in this one volume for those unfamiliar with 
the Admiral’s theories to understand readily how his books 
could affect the thought of leaders in many nations other 
than his own, as well as in the United States. And, as 
Doctor Westcott says in his introduction, “it can hardly be 
said that changes in weapons have seriously altered the 
importance to be attached to control of the great avenues 
of sea communication, whether such control is exercised 
upon, or beneath, or above, the surface of the sea.” 

And the editor concludes that “certainly, were he alive 
today, Mahan would be among the first to study eagerly 
the effect of changes in weapons upon sea control. In- 
terpreting his teachings in these broader terms, few Britons 
and few Americans, a quarter century after his death, 
would question the continued importance of sea power.” 


A v 7 
How We Look to the Nazi-Fascists 


AXIS AMERICA. By Robert Strausz-Hupe. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 259 Pages; Index; $2.50. 
This is perhaps the broadest picture of Nazi propaganda 

efforts al ses yet written. We do not often think, says 
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MAGAZINES 


The JOURNAL’s periodical department is the most 
efficient agent for handling your magazine business— 
both organizational and individual. It is speedy and 
accurate: speedy because orders are sent to the various 
publishers on the date of receipt; accurate because the 
JOURNAL understands the idiosyncrasies of military 
addresses. 

No matter how many magazines you order, you have 
but ONE letter to write. If a change of address be- 
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suffices to renew a group of magazines no matter 
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Field Manual Binders 


This binder was designed especially for the 
War Department Field Manuals. It keeps your 
manuals intact and in systematic order. 

No hole-punching is necessary—the manuals 
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THIS BOOK includes the entire new 
Infantry Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the 
tactical portions of new basic field manuals 
on the INDIVIDUAL Infantry weapons 
and units. It covers tactics for the indi- 
vidual soldier, squads, platoons, com- 


panies, and the battalion itself. 


Also Tables of Organization 
of All Units Covered 


This is by all odds the most important 
American tactical work in more than a 
decade. Every Infantry Leader — officer, 
noncom, and acting noncom — should 
thumb this book until he knows its con- 


tents perfectly. 
Bound in Durable Fabric. 
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this writer, “of Democracy as militant, as a challenge to th. 
world. Yet it was in this form and not as a placidly « 
cepted utility, that the democratic idea first stirred the 
imagination of many people, the German people among 
them. The democratic way of life in the United State. 
would not be the subject of Nazi abomination had it no; 
exerted itself upon millions of Germans a powerful {asc 
nation, perhaps not yet wholly forgotten.” The bulk of the 
book deals, not merely with the activities of propagandists 
for the Nazi cause the world over, but presents “the image 
of America, as seen through the color filter of Nazi-Fascis, 
ideology,” which the author feels “should command the 
sharpest attention of the American people. To know the 
bluff pattern which underlies Nazi-Fascist writings on the 
United States, is to know the stratagem which this writing 
serves. 

The author concludes that “American defense stands and 
falls with the American people's militant faith in principles 
by which individual man is declared free and supreme 
power rests with the people. If the American people can 
keep this faith their might will shield the republic and 
overwhelm its enemies.” There is nothing breath-taking 
about the style in which this book is written—it is not 
yellow journalism in book form—which has been true of a 
number of books written about the same thing. The 
author’s research has been extremely wide and his book 
contains numerous quotations from Nazi-Fascist leaders, 
many of which have not been emphasized elsewhere. 


ek EM 
THE AMERICAN CANON. By Daniel L. Marsh. New 


York: The Baker & Taylor Company, 1941. 80 Pages; 
$1.00. 


Here in one volume are the Mayflower Compact, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, Washington’s Farewell Address, the Star 
Spangled Banner, Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address, and 
Woodrow Wilson’s “Road Away from Revolution.” There 
is also a brief chapter on the circumstances surrounding 
each of these seven writings which the author, president 
of Boston University, believes constitute the American 
canon. These are unquestionably seven of the principal 
historical documents in the development of our nation 
But shouldn't the American canon include something 
from the writings of Roger Williams, Alexander Hamil: 
ton, Robert E. Lee or Jefferson Davis, and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt? 

7 1 . 


WEST POINT IN THE CONFEDERACY. By Ells 
worth Eliot, Jr. New York: G. A. Baker & Company, 
Inc., 1941. 479 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


Here Mr. Eliot gives us an interesting compilation of 
data on the 304 graduates of West Point who served in the 
Confederate Army. His book includes a number of tables 
in which he shows these officers arranged according to 
their classes at West Point, their brevet ranks gained for 
the most part in the Mexican War and, in brief, their 
individual records. About half the book is devoted to a 
running account of the relationship between Jefferson 
Davis and his chief commanders, most of whom were 
West Point men. The book fills a gap in the historical 
record of the Civil War and will be found highly inter- 
esting by all students of that conflict. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF DEMOCRACY. By Hermann 
auschning. New York: Alliance Book Corporation, 
1941. 243 Pages; $3.00. 


\ difficult book, not clear at all, except perhaps in its 
final message, in which the author urges us to “regain the 
spirit of the old heroes.” This author's previous works 
have been widely quoted for what they tell of his con- 
versations with Hitler. But in this one he philosophizes 
in and out of an air-raid shelter, and none too clearly. 
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WOODROW WILSON: Tue Firreentn Point. By 
David Loth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1941. 349 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Certainly a fresh study of our last war-time President is 
extremely pertinent at this time. This is a dramatic and 
ably written biography. We can far better understand what 
is happening today if we study once again the success and 
failure of our President and Commander-in-Chief during 
and after the first World War. Mr. Loth feels that two great 
facts stand out in Woodrow Wilson’s conduct of the last 
war—in addition to the greatest fact of all, success. “First 
was the remarkable absence of graft in the handling of un- 
precedented billions of public money; second was the ex- 
ceptional standard set for the welfare of troops.” 
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MAN STANDS ALONE. By Julian Huxley. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. 297 Pages; $2.75. 


Mr. Huxley probably writes better about science than 
any other living man. This is a collection of his articles 
which have appeared in different magazines in England 
and the United States. The book has no direct application 
to warfare, but certainly biology is a basic science in the 
full study of man and the wars he makes. Science, pre- 
sented for the general reader, is also the very best kind of 
reading matter—not excepting detective stories—when one 
gets tired of the immediate problems of the world. It takes 
one above those problems rather than away from them. 
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THE ARMY IN REVIEW. By Curtis Erickson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1941. 210 Pages; Il- 
lustrated; $2.00. 


According to the blurb on the dust cover of this book, 
the idea of it is to give young men in high school, “a com- 
prehensive picture of the United States Army in its many 
ramifications,” in story form. To accomplish this the author 
has two boys visit an Army post for a week, asking ques- 
tions as they do. But the fiction form seems to hinder rather 
than help, and in my opinion any young man who wants to 
learn something about the Army will do better to turn to 
one of the several good, straight explanatory books on the 
Army, including especially The Soldier's Handbook. 
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HAYM SALOMON: Son or Liserty. By Howard Fast. 
New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1941. 243 Pages; Il 
lustrated; $2.50. 


A well done book for young people—telling the story 
of Haym Salomon, the little recognized, Polish Jew whose 
intense energy and patriotism had so large a part in financ- 
ing the last half of the American Revolution. 


PPP DDWRERKEEEEKEEEERRE 
Now Available in Cloth Binding 


New! 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


‘tan are the new Infantry Drill Regulations, adopted 
in September, 1939, in their entirety covering every- 
thing from “The Soldier Dismounted Without Arms” to 
“Ceremonial Parade.” 

In addition to the complete text of the Infantry Drill 
Regulations, this handy little manual also covers Rifle 
Marksmanship for both the Springfield and the new M-1 
(Garand) rifle 

Then too, there is included: 

Military discipline, courtesies and customs of the 
service 

Interior guard duty 

Guard mounting (with diagrams) 

Infantry pack and equipment 

The Articles of War 


In addition to the flexible Fabkote binding we now 
stock this book attractively bound in heavy stiff cloth. 


300 PAGES 
Fabkote Binding: 0c 

POSTPAID 

Discounts on Quantity Orders. 


Cloth Binding: 75« 
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Machine Gunner's 


HANDBOOK 


ERE under one cover is a simple compilation of the 

fundamentals of machine gunnery. The book is 

not designed to serve as a leader’s text; its purpose is to 

help the individual machine gunner to perform his duties 

in the fire-power team. The Machine Gunner's Handbook 

is a compendium of machine gunnery invaluable to the 
noncommissioned officer and private. 

In revising this book we have tried to include the latest 
information on the mechanical training, Browning .50- 
caliber machine gun and the mechanical training, 81-mm. 
mortar. 

The handbook is well illustrated, of course. Please 
check the table of contents to see if you cannot benefit by 
owning this book. 


50c POSTPAID. 
Discount on quantity orders. 
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DEKKER OUT AT THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. By Elizabeth Co, 


Roots of Strategy 


By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


In this omnibus, edited by one of America’s 
foremost military writers you will find the per- 
manent military classics written by the masters 
of old. They are: Sun-Tzu (500 B.C.), Vegetius 
(390 A.D.), Marshal de Saxe, Frederick the Great, 
and Napoleon. 

Here are the five greatest military classics of 
all time, together with introductions by Colonel 
Phillips. The material by de Saxe and Frederick 
is newly translated by Colonel Phillips from the 
most authentic sources. 


448 Pages Index $3.00 











Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns— 
readable—accurate. 


600 Pages Many Maps Index $3.00 


New Ways of War 


By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


Although this book was written for the British 
people, Americans—in or out of the Army—can 
read it to their profit. The author is head of a 
school for Home Guard Leaders. His experiences 
through four years of the World War and as a 
battalion commander during the Spanish Civil 
War give him the breadth of background a man 
must have to teach elementary tactics. 

Every soldier—officer, noncom, and private— 
will be the better after reading “NEW WAYS OF 
WAR.” Buy a half-dozen copies for your dayroom 
and watch the renewed interest a few days later 
during tactical exercises. 


128 Pages Pocket Size $ .25 


Allenby: A Study in 
Greatness 


By General Sir Archibald Percival Wavell, 
KCB, CMG 
This classic of desert warfare was written by 
the present commander-in-chief of the British 
Forces in the Middle East. 


301 Pages Maps _ Illustrated Index $3.50 
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bett. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 194) 
266 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


For twenty-five years of her life Miss Corbett lived a 
the Soldiers’ Home in Wisconsin where her father was an 
official. This book contains her memories of those years, 
and they make interesting light reading, with much of 
“the Old Army” in the telling. 
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HANDS OFF: A History oF tHe Monroe Docrrine 
By Dexter Perkins. Boston: Little Brown & Company, 
1941. 430 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


Mr. Perkins has written a thoroughly documented and 
exhaustive treatise which enables us to see most clearly 
how, in the course of more than a century, the Monroe 
Doctrine has developed into our main basis for inter 
national relations. We still believe thoroughly in the Doc- 
trine, says Mr. Perkins, and feel that the truths which it as 
serted are still alive today. And it “may long continue to 
command the loyalty of millions of men, and help to shape 
the destinies of the people of the Western hemisphere.” 

oa t 7 
GONE WITH THE DRAFT: Love Letrers or 4 
Tratnez. By Park Kendall. New York: M. S. Mill 
Company, 1941. 104 Pages; $1.00. 


A Dere Mable attempt. But I couldn’t find a laugh in it 
ra ra 4 
ALL AMERICAN AIRCRAFT. By Emest K. Gann 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1941. 119 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


A magnificently illustrated but inexpensive book describ 
ing briefly all the main types of commercial air transport 
private aircraft, and military aircraft. 
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Other Sectors 


Acute and Detailed Observations 
UNDER THE IRON HEEL. By Lars Moén. Phila 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941. 350 Pages; 
Illustrated; $2.75. 


I feel that this almost minutely detailed account of 
life in Belgium during the first few months of the German 
occupation contains more useful knowledge of the Ger 
man character and methods than any, perhaps, but such 
books as Mein Kampf and Rauschning’s Revolution of 
Nihilism. I have read reviews in which this book was 
criticized for its scientific detachment. But it is that very 
detachment which makes Under the Iron Heel so valuable 
a commentary. The book has the ring of hard fact, and 
the reason that some reviewers found it cold is probably 
because the author occasionally says something good about 
individual members of the German army of occupation. 

Among the most interesting of his observations were 
those on the effects of propaganda and —- Here 
are excerpts from his observations: “The fallacy, I think, 
in the idea of the muzzled press is a simple one: it is the 
assumption that you can keep news from circulating if you 
don’t print it. . . . In a country with no open censorship 
of news readers pay little attention for the most part to 
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rumors of which they find no confirmation in the press. In 
a censored press, on the contrary, they learn to read be- 
tween the lines and often attach the greater importance 
to that which does not appear in the papers.” 

Rumors soon fly fast and far, both true and false. But 
the author also believes that “long-continued propaganda 
is not entirely without effect. Even those who do not be- 
lieve what is printed must have their judgment warped by 
their ignorance of things which are withheld.” 

A chapter from this book, What the German Soldier 
Thinks About, appears as an article in this issue of The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL—page 36.) 
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Churchill’s Speeches 


BLOOD, SWEAT, AND TEARS. By the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill, CH, MP. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 462 Pages; $3.00. 


[ question whether there has ever been in the history of 
the world a man controlling the destinies of a nation who 

ssessed at the same time so highly developed a power 
of the spoken word and sense of power of the written 
word. Of belief in the power of the spoken word there 
is no lack in these disjointed times among the leaders of 
the greater nations. But in Winston Churchill there is 
combined with the ability to speak and move his hearers 
the ability to write and do likewise. True, these are 
speeches put into a book, among them the famous broad- 
cast containing the words, “blood, sweat, and tears,” from 
which the book gains its strong title, and the words even 
better known, “Never have so many owed so much to so 
few.” But every one of these speeches gives indication of 
the most careful written composition by a master hand at 
placing words on paper. 

A literary style may not be an essential in great leader- 
ship. But certainly the ability to write clearly and well in- 
dictates the ability to think clearly and well—a gift that 
every true leader must possess. 


4 7 ’ 
THIS IS LONDON. By Edward R. Murrow. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1941. 237 Pages; $2.00. 


Of all the voices that come over the radio it is probable 
that none gives more confidence and inspires more belief 
in what the voice is saying than that of Edward R. Mur- 
row, Chief of the CBS Foreign News Staff, whose daily 
words, “This is London,” have grown to convey in them- 
selves the very staunchness of the British Isles. No other 
message is awaited so expectantly each day by so many mil- 
lions in every continent. 

Mr. Murrow’s book, made up of selected broadcasts, is 
proof of his radio personality and his high ability as a 
commentator on the war as he sees it from London. More- 
over, you cannot read the book without hearing his firm 
and competent accents in every line of it. 


oe oe 
FINLAND FOREVER. By Hudson Strode. New York: 
Harcourt Brace & Company, 1941. 440 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Maps; $3.50. 


A book of travel and personal experience like this makes 
you almost feel after reading it that you have been to 
Finland and made Finnish friends yourself. In Finland 
Forever, Mr. Strode appears to have captured the spirit as 
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Group Feeding 


By CAPTAIN CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 


Something new in cook books, containing com- 
plete instructions on how to operate a mess on a 
ration allowance, make up balanced menus, pur- 
chase fruits, meats, and vegetables. Also approxi- 
mately 1,000 recipes, each recipe showing the quan- 
tities required to serve 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 
persons. 


400 Pages Cloth Bound $3.50 Postpaid 


Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
A New Edition! 


Long recognized as the complete authority on 
company paperwork, this book’s usefulness is now 
further increased by numerous revisions and added 
matter. The book covers the new centralized sys- 
tem for handling personnel records and also con- 
tains many ideas for office organization and pro- 
cedure. There are few company commanders, per- 
sonnel adjutants, first sergeants, sergeants major, 
headquarters and company clerks who do not 
thumb its pages daily. 

In addition to covering administrative and office 
procedures the book now includes chapters on com- 
pany supply, mess management, and the company 
fund. There are also pay tables for all enlisted 
men, including air mechanics’ pay and flying pay. 

“Company Administration” is a necessity on your 
orderly ,oom or headquarters bookshelf. Inciden- 
tally, it makes a grand guide for that green clerk 
you are breaking in. 


Waterproof paper binding: $1.50) postpaid, 
Full cloth binding: . $2.00 | of course 
396 Pages Many Illustrations 


Discounts on quantity orders 


Court-Martial Practical 
Guide 


By LT. COL. T. F. McCARTHY 


Here in one handy volume is the approved solu- 
tion for the officer doing duty as president, trial 
judge advocate, defense counsel, or member of a 
court-martial. The procedure is arranged in prop- 
er sequence so that the officer using the book 
need only follow the order set forth in the text. 

Three novel features add to the usefulness of 
the book. Because of its spiral binding the book 
lies flat when open. The text arrangement dis- 
tinguishes between the material for special and 
general courts. Contrasting page colors enable 
the president, trial judge advocate or defense coun- 
sel to select at a glance the text portion needed. 


75 Pages $1.00 Postpaid 
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What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Army 


By LIEUTENANT HARVEY S. FORD, 
Associate Editor Field Artillery Journal 


This is the book that citizens have been look- 
ing for—an accurate, interesting book about the 
United States Army. Minus technicalities and 
statistics, it tells what kind of an army we have 
and what it is composed of, plus some concise 
historical background. 

A grand gift for the civilian friend or the folks 
back home. And perhaps it wouldn’t hurt some 
of us to read it, too. 


223 Pages Index Illustrated $2.00 








What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Navy 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


This book by the “New York Times” military 
critic will give you a clear picture of the sister 
service. In addition to the chapters explaining 
ships, men, and aviation there are tables of ships 
and other naval information. An index and bibli- 
ography round out the volume. 


215 Pages Illustrated $2.00 








American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 

{ Volume I: Text 
) Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set 


Two Volumes: 








A Practical Manual of 


Martial Law 
By MAJOR FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


This manual is a guide to officers handling mar- 
tial law situations and should prove invaluable to 
members of State Defense Forces. 


165 Pages Index $2.00 


excellent style of descriptive and narrative writing, but 


in the first-rate photographs of the book. 
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TURKEY. By Emil Lengyel. New York: Random House, 
1941. 460 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $3.75. 


This is a timely and thorough account—most readable 
too—of the people and history of Turkey. The whole 
story is here, old Turkey and new Turkey, Turkish ac- 
complishment and Turkish ruthlessness. Modern Turkey 
and its place in the Mediterranean World is covered in 
detail. The publishers have done a beautiful job of book 
making, especially with the maps. 
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THEIR FINEST HOUR. Edited by Allan A. Michie and 

Walter Graebner. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 

pany, 1941. 226 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 

This is a first-rate book of its kind. It is a collection of 
personal-experience accounts by soldiers, sailors and de- 
fense workers, which have appeared in Life. The illustra- 
tions are up to the high standard of the true stories of war 
which make up the book. 
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ZAPATA THE UNCONQUERABLE. By Edgcumb 

Pinchon. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 

1941. 328 Pages; $3.00. 

The author of Viva Villa! gives us another Mexican bi- 
ography partly in fiction form in much the same style as 
before. The book appears to be based on sound research, 
but is too breathless in style. At the same time, Zapata's 
story is a good one. 
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| WAS A HEAD-HUNTER. By Lewis V. Cummings. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. 388 Pages; 

$3.00. 

A book of travel and adventure in the jungles of Co 
lombia among the head-hunting Indians. The author lived 
with a tribe, taking three wives. There is much new lore of 
the jungle here. 
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HOW WAR CAME. By Raymond Gram Swing. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1941. 266 Pages; 
Map; $2.00. 

Long before he began to discuss the war on the radio, 
Raymond Gram Swing was one of the best writers among 
the foreign correspondents. For example, his eyewitness 
description of the British naval attack on the Dardanelles, 
and the ensuing battle between the Turkish forts and the 
ships, is one of the best pieces of military description ever 
written. It is his command of language that fully as much 
as his analytical powers, makes his radio comments rank 
so high. Thus, although it is a fact that radio material 


_ seldom makes a good book for reading, How War Came 


is very much of an exception. 
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THE ROAD TO BORDEAUX. By C. Denis Freeman 
and Douglas Cooper. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941. 408 Pages; $2.75. 

The story of two British ambulance drivers with the 

French Army. It reiterates in an interesting manner similar 

ground covered in earlier books. 
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